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AHE Soviet press would not normally be thought a 
promising field for anyone in search of titles for detective 
novels. But on occasion it does yield surprising results. 
There is ‘The Case of the Kidnapped Madonna.’ The 
figure of a Madonna in white marble, the work of an Italian 
sculptor, vanished from a grave in a cemetery in Odessa. Rela- 
tives of the deceased went to the undertakers’ office and demanded 
to know why. The funeral office referred it to the town council, 
who sent it on to the department of communal economy, who 
_ referred it back to the manager of the funeral office, who returned 
, it to the cemetery superintendent. This took a year. The super- 
__ intendent simply said that nothing could be done. The statue 
¢ had been sold by order of the ‘higher authorities’, Did the 
relatives want monetary compensation? No? He didn’t know 
where the statue was; they could go and look for it. 

They did, and they found it, in a churchyard not far away. 
‘Surely now ‘the local authorities would sanction the return of the 
: memorial to the grave where it had stood for well over sixty 
years? But no. The origin of it all had been that a certain man 
: had made an offer for the statue to the town council. They 
accepted it. The requisite resolutions had been passed and 
approved. The red tape could not be unwound. The relatives 
could only be given an assurance that the figure would be 
_____ replaced by one of similar value, if and when one could be found. 
In this and other cases, there were living relatives who were 
_. prepared to make a fuss. But often there were none, and it 
became apparent that the city fathers had been reinforcing the 
municipal coffers by several million roubles through selling grave- 
Figs memorials in the last year or so. 

From the housing of the dead to the housing of the living. A 
ing association was formed just before the second world 
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o i‘, _ Private a... in the U.S.S.R. 


ee ‘By MARGARET MILLER 


and engineers. Their object was to build dachas, or country 
houses, for their members, in a picturesque undeveloped area out- 
side the city. Times changed, and so did the membership. The 
scholars were gradually replaced by hard-headed business men, 
who were less interested in the lovely views from the steep banks 


of the Volga than in the size of the gardens attached to the 


dachas. Soon there was a lively trade in land, with lots changing 
hands at highly inflated prices; the orchards were cultivated by 
hired labour, and the produce disposed of in the town markets. 
All this was a gross violation of the original aims of the associa- 
tion, and in 1954 the city council began proceedings to dissolve 
the body. The business men, however, hired a clever lawyer, who 


fought one court decision after another, right up to the Russian — 


Supreme Court, by which time the evidence filled two large 
volumes. At the date of reporting, no final decision had been 
reached; and what the writer called the ‘cancer of .private 
property ’ was still growing in the area around Kuibyshev. 

The law moved more quickly in ‘ The Case of the Shady Art 


‘Collector’ reported from Moscow. A dentist and his wife had 


for a long time been running a profitable side-line by dealing in 
all sorts of commodities, furniture, clothing, even pigs and geese. 
During the war, someone smuggled some valuable paintings out of 
besieged Leningrad and brought them to this man, who disposed 
of them at a large profit. Having acquired some working capital, 
and a taste for art, he toured the country looking for more 
valuable paintings and sculptures, rare ikons, which he restored 
when he thought necessary, and then photographed. Copies were 
sent to possible buyers all over the country, state galleries and 
museums, churches, monasteries; and the dentist built up a lucra- 
tive business, until early last year, when his operations were 
brought under legal scrutiny. At that time, the case was dis- 
missed; but on being revived some weeks ago, the earlier decision 
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"was sent to prison fot three years, i = himself escaped sentence 
only because he was ill. 

These are a few of the examples of private economic ree 
which are reported in many forms, from many parts of the 
country. In a village in the province of Leningrad a sizeable 
band of so-called ‘ free workers ’—at least seventy of them—were 
making a good living by loading timber, working when they felt 
like it, idling and drinking the rest of the time, and carefully 
avoiding regular employment. In the town of Gomel, in the 
west of Russia, one man had established himself as a building 
contractor on a large scale, with his own hired workers paid at 
rates settled by him, and using his own expensive equipment. At 
Mogilev, about fifty miles away, another man was making large 
profits by building electricity sub-stations, putting up high-voltage 
overhead lines, and bringing electricity to farms and local 
hospitals. 


Working and Saving in Demidov 

The little town of Demidov, near Smolensk, was an economic 
backwater, untouched by the tremendous tide of industrialization 
of the last few decades. When one newspaper correspondent paid 
it a visit recently he found that more than half the population of 
working age were self-employed. Some were building houses; 


others were craftsmen turning out articles of everyday use, such ~ 


as sledges, pitchforks, household crockery. The majority were 
working market gardens, specializing in cucumbers, which found 
a ready sale, not only in Smolensk but as far away as Moscow and 
Archangel. The inhabitants of Demidov were not suffering finan- 
cially by being a backward area from the point of view of the 
government; investigation showed that the average deposit in 
the local savings bank was double the average for the country 
as a whole. 

It would be wrong tq deduce from all this that private 
enterprise is flourishing on a large scale in the U.S.S.R. But 
the widespread discussion of this very active ‘fringe’ of private 
economic activity shows that it has acquired an importance out of 
proportion to its size. The reason for this is that its very exist- 
ence is totally at variance with Soviet ideology, which is con- 
centrating at present on the country’s transition to the ‘ higher 
phase of communism’. Nothing whatsoever must be allowed to 
interfere with this transition. Such problems are not confined to 
Russia: the work-shy, the spiv, the racketeer, the get-rich-quick 
fraternity, are a drag on the economy wherever they exist. So is 
bureaucracy, when it becomes as rigid and inhumane as it did 
in the Odessa cemetery case—a tale that might have come straight 
out of the pages of Gogol. The recent Soviet decree making 
‘parasites’ liable to deportation, and the reintroduction of the 
death penalty for forgers, those who steal public property, and 
others, is a drastic strengthening of the law against such abuses 
and a striking proof of official concern about them. 
How to Combat Private Enterprise E 
The Government could put a stop to these practices by 


ensuring that state-planning controls functioned perfectly in every ‘ 
distant corner of Russia, as well as in the central areas and in the 


large cities. Where gaps are allowed to appear, private enterprise 
rushes in to fill them, as it would do in any country. In one of 
the town markets in Saratov, on the Volga, only one-third of the. 
produce displayed came from state organizations, and it was 
inferior in quality and unattractive in appearance when compared. 
with the goods of private sellers. The relative cheapness of the 
state fruit and vegetables could not redress the balance. In a 
remote part of Leningrad province the state planners’ inability to 
subsidize the development of local industry left private craftsmen 
without any competition. It was also deplored that the local 
branch of the State Bank had turned down the food combine’s 
application for funds, on the basis of which the combine might 
have forced private cucumber-growers out of the market. 
In addition to tightening up planning controls, the Soviet 
Government would also have to relax the inflationary pressures 
which have bedevilled the Soviet economy since the first five- 
year plan began in 1928. At that time, the objective was to 
build up heavy industry, and reinforce the Soviet Union’s 
defensive powers. Just how thoroughly that job has been com- 


into > people’ s pee ih means of incentive weet 


from going on the land. ‘Why study 
they said, —s then do this sort of v W eet th oe ae 


same time holding back the development of the service and con- 
sumers’ industries, and of agriculture, whose products would DPE a 


_ up this purchasing power. 


There has been a note of real ‘urgency in ‘the pleas if Mr. 
Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders recently for increased, pros 
duction from agriculture, which offers the best hope of closing 
the dangerous inflationary gap, and official condemnation of 
private economic activities in this sector of the economy is ~ 
especially severe, But the practices continue. All over the country, 
from the Baltic States to the Central Asian Republics, come 
stories of communal work on the collective farms being neglected 
in favour of the cultivation of private plots. In Kiev province 
cases were cited of farmers who harvested two crops in the year 
from their personal plots, and had ‘ no time’ to do any work on 
their collective farm. While they devoted themselves to private _ 
farming, the able-bodied members of their, families took jobs in 
Kiev, leaving only some relative, perhaps an Bea mother, to 

‘work ’ on the collective farm. 

On a state farm in Kazahkstan, communal ievetaee died in 
their thousands during the winter for lack of fodder. Privately 
owned animals survived, partly because of the personal care 
lavished on them, partly ‘because they enjoyed fodder hauled out 
to private farmsteads from state farm stocks. 


_ Big Business 


Particular concern was felt at the penetration of private enter- 
prise activities into the sphere of state deliveries, that is, the 
amounts of produce which the collective farms had to deliver to 
the state at low fixed prices. In the west of Russia there was a — 
report of one man who specialized in livestock, buying animals 
on the local markets and delivering them direct to state delivery 
centres, in satisfaction of the obligations of the collective farms 
on whose behalf he was working—making a comfortable profit — 
for himself in the process. Two brothers were doing big business 
in the same line, using their own lorries, building their own 
receiving centres for livestock, hiring their own staff of assistants, 
buyers, and guards; in fact acting exactly like a privately owned 
company. Similar tales came from the Ukraine, where the reporter 
accused collective farmers of buying up livestock, meat, butter, 
wherever they could, at any price, in order to fulfil their obliga~ 


_ tion towards the state, regardless « of the effect on the finances of 


their farms. é 
Unrealistic planning obviously contributes to this state of 
affairs. By its very nature, agriculture is less susceptible to exact — 
planning than is industry. If the manager of a collective farm 
knows that he cannot possibly meet the plan for state deliveries, 
and knows also that he will get into serious trouble if he fails, 
he takes violent evasive action and. hopes that he will not be 


found out. 


Labour on collective farms was one of the perennial troubles. 
In part, the shortage was unreal, in the sense that there were 
plenty of people, but they simply preferred the freer, more satis- 
fying, and more lucrative life of working on their private plots 
or in other activities of private enterprise. This often meant that 
at harvest time collective farms had to ship in additional workers — 
from distant parts of the country at heavy expense. But there 
were also genuine reasons for people being unwilling to work on — 
the land: the long hours, the lack of mechanical aids, the primi- 
tive living conditions, all came under heavy criticism. A letter from 
one young man, who was looking after pigs on a collective farmin 
the Ukraine, revealed that out of forty-three students who had © 
finished their secondary education with him in 1958, only five 
had stayed on the collective farm, The others had taken easier 


jobs in nearby towns, selling ice-cream, acting as conductors on See 


buses, working in pensionable office jobs. He found it difficult 
to blame his friends when he reviewed his own life, getting up at | 
five o’clock in the morning, working at hard manual tasks until 
8 p.m., with no appliances to help with heavy jobs such as hauling 
manure or spreading feed. Parents discouraged their 

physics and 


iscussion among One Bacal buble b on the pros. aad cons of 
ea enterprise is lively and uninhibited. Even the Moscow 
“art collector’, who would seem to be a dubious character by the 
_ standards of most countries, found several people to speak up 

_ for him at the trial. It was felt that if he and his like were too 

O etetely discouraged, genuine collectors might be frightened into 

___ discontinuing their work, and the public would suffer. Another 
“a ‘Moscow case excited even stronger argument. A factory official 
was being pressed by collective farmers outside the city to instal 
a electricity i in their village. He tried to buy electric wire, but the 
a woeY. shops were empty. Eventually he acquired it—reluctantly— 
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by ‘The Difficult Transition in Africa 


-OMEWHERE in Rhodesia’ a ragged cultivator showed 
me into his grass-thatched clay kraal. Inside his wife 
squatted, plucking pumpkin petals which, with maize 
_J cakes, would be their meal. Three famished puppies— 
~ half skeletons—were sniffing nervously for non-existent crumbs. 
~The wall decoration was a torn tourist circular of the Victoria 
Falls, stuck on upside-down. Two rusty bicycle wheels lay in a 
corner, opposite a row of dirty bottles—discarded rubbish which 
the man had collected somewhere in hope of re-sale, like any 
destitute scavenger in the ash-cans of London. This cultivator’s 
principal problem, he told me, was ‘to find the money to buy 
clothes ’. Outside was a vegetable patch separated by hundreds 
of yards of high grass from three acres of maize. That is sub- 
sistence farming in Africa. 
“Somewhere in Kenya’ I talked to a confident, smiling 
_ African—the owner of fifteen acres and half a dozen Guernsey 
- cattle—the winner of prizes for high-quality coffee. One of his 
sons was at high school and his annual income was £250. This 
African—once a subsistence cultivator himself—had benefited 
from land consolidation, from technical 
- education, from financial aid, and from 
‘growing a crop of high value in world | 
_- markets. Unfortunately he is the exception 
rather than the rule in Central and East 
Africa. The predominant rural conditions. 
-are still those of the primordial origins of - 
mankind. 
European administrators, and African 
_ leaders soon to take over, are faced with an 
Immense problem—both psychologically 
and technically extremely difficult. They 
have to bring about a peaceful agrarian 
revolution. Hopes of political stability and 
emergence from poverty in Africa depend 
on lifting agriculture out of its present 
relative stagnation. The problem has many 
facets: how to persuade millions of con- 
4g servative peasants to adopt modern methods 
- of preventing soil erosion, of controlling 
_ pests, of rotating crops, of using fertilizers; 
yy how to create quickly the irrigation works 
needed to overcome erratic rainfall, and to 
4 open up domestic markets by rapid con- 
struction of innumerable roads. Agrarian 
transformation runs into age-old supersti- 
a _ tions—such as the one which makes tribes 
, reluctant — to leave ‘the skulls of their 
ancestors’. In some areas the shifting 
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At the Molo experimental station in Kenya: 


to reprimand him in public? Why had: the true criminal, the 


or? Bat the lights went | up. Ss on, 
elf before the court, although there was 


at all that he had sought to make any profit for himself. So it was 
asked if he was a public benefactor? Or a criminal? Should he — 


have been brought to trial at all? Would it not have been enough 


“speculator ’ » been allowed to escape justice? 

To give a measure of freedom to the ingenuity, vigour, enter- 
prise, and capacity for hard work shown by some of these Soviet 
* entrepreneurs’ would mean an unacceptable relaxation of official 
doctrine, which tends to lump them all together as ‘ idlers’, 
“parasites ’, ‘relics of the old exploiting order’, and so on. As 
for the belief in the evolution of men and women who will want 
to put the communal good before self-interest, this is an age- 
old and universal problem and does not belong to the ;U.S:S.R. 


-alone.—Third Programme 


a The Essential Agricultural Revolution — 


: — | A aERy DERRICK SINGTON 


cultivation, which dates back thousands of years and denudes the 


soil, still goes on. 

In recent years, with the pressure of expanding populations, 
due to modern medicine, European administrators in Africa have 
seen the urgency of the rural problem. The aims of administra- 
tions in the different territories of East and Central Africa are 
the same: to stop wasteful fragmentation of the land and ex- 
haustion of the soil, to implant modern farming techniques, to 
help the cultivator with loans. But what should be the basic 
method of achieving the agricultural revolution? Nowhere in 
Africa has coercion without mercy, as it was applied in the 
Soviet Union, been even contemplated. Yet the method has 
varied significantly. For instance, in Southern Rhodesia, where 
the old, tough pioneer spirit is still strong, it seemed to me that, 
under the Land Husbandry Act, the approach to change was 
almost military—with phased operations, a ‘ D-day’, and so on, 
for ordering scattered land-strips to be consolidated and free- 
hold tenure, in place of tribal ownership, to be established. More- 
over land-consolidation has been given clear precedence over 


a Se 


a trial crop of a new strain of pyrethrum, which 
is used as an insecticide 


994 


technical help in the phasing, so that the pill, in the first years, 
has hardly been sweetened. Significantly, the South Rhodesian 
authorities have recently slowed down, or even stopped, enforcing 
land re-allocation in certain areas where African resistance to it 
has been great. 

In Tanganyika, by contrast, I met District Commissioners who 
were adopting ‘more persuasive tactics. One of them, faced with 
farmers who exhausted their pastures by 
keeping too many cattle on them, re- 
frained from stern commands and simply 
clapped a tax on cattle in order to raise 
money for education. Because all Afri- 
cans are enthusiastic for education this 
was accepted; but at the same time the 
indirect result was a considerable reduc- 
tion in livestock herds. Persuasion is more 
likely to succeed with the peasants of 
Africa than regimentation: yet some 
degree of agricultural discipline there 
must be. It will, however, be increas- 
ingly difficult for European Administra- 
tors to enforce it on an African popu- 
lation growing nationally conscious. A 
disciplinary approach may be easier 
for African leaderships when they come 
to power. 

Significantly, in Kenya, where some 
1,500,000 acres of fragmented land were 
compulsorily consolidated by the British 
administration during the period of Mau 
Mau emergency powers, the government 
has now gone over to persuasion. At a 
typical special institute, in Nyanza Pro- 
vince, cultivators are shown, by reasoned 
argument, the unwisdom of clinging to 
“a bow-and-arrow agriculture’, while 
trying to enjoy a ‘wrist-watch-and-gramophone economy’. 

The attraction of the consumer goods and cash wages of the 
industrial towns is powerful for the rural African, struggling in 
harsh, uncertain, and primitive conditions. In Kiambu, Kenya, I 
found rural families of thirty or more trying to live on maize- 
holdings of only about ten acres. Grown-up sons were cycling 
thirty miles to work in Nairobi and returning every evening to the 
kraals. They were clinging to their land as a haven of last resort, in 
case of worklessness, and for old age. For social insurance does not 
exist, to underpin employment in the towns. So an unpredictable 
splitting and ‘commuting ’, of African families between industrial 
towns and far-away ancestral villages causes sudden, unmanage- 
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A Samburu tribesman being instructed in modern 
methods of cattle breeding at the Central Insemina- 
tion Station at Kabete, Kenya 
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able pressure on urban housing and schools. At a Salisbury school 
I watched a headmistress plead desperately with an inspector to 
be allowed to admit three African children, who had just come 
to town to join their father following the death of grandparents in 
whose care they had been left in the native village. Technically 
these children were classed as still belonging to the village, and so 
were ‘ ineligible ’ for schooling in the town. 

But even if social security were estab- 
lished, thus encouraging intact rural 
‘families to settle in the towns, industrial- 
ization could not, on its own, be a solu- 
tion to land hunger and unemployment 
in East and Central Africa. For, as long 
as hardship remains so great in the 
countryside, industrial towns will con- 
tinue to attract an avalanche of humanity 
that is bound to be uncontrollable. Near 
the industrial estates of Salisbury, today, 
one sees buses and roadside verges 
crowded with itinerant Africans, some of 
whom have tramped for weeks from 
Nyasaland or South Africa, in order to 
reach the Southern Rhodesian ‘EI- 
dorado’, where their arrival will only 
add to urban overcrowding. 

Thus the need for a revolution in agri- 
culture in East and Central Africa cannot 
be evaded through industrialization. New 
industries will, actually, depend for their 
markets on expanded purchasing power 
in the villages. Governments have cer- 
tainly increased their effort for agricul- 
ture in East and Central Africa in recent 
years, For example, in each Kenya 
district several score agricultural officers 
are now at work compared with only 
about five in the nineteen-forties. But a still greater deployment is 
needed. The new encouragement of Africans to grow remunera- 
tive cash-crops like coffee, tea, cotton, and pyrethrum will, given 
good husbandry, pull thousands of people out of the semi-destitu- 
tion of subsistence cultivation. 

While I was in Tanganyika I saw, too, what co-operative farm- 
ing has done to raise standards in the countryside. I motored up 
the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro through the villages of the 
Chagga tribe who are organized—50,000 of them—in a coffee- 


growers’ marketing co-operative. I saw schools, dispensaries, — 


court-houses, and diesel-driven machinery among the banana 
trees and coffee bushes, as well as a commercial college, a 
shopping centre, and a hotel built by this peasant 
co-operative union. An inspired but practical 
Englishman, A. L. B. Bennett, spread the gospel 
of co-operation—which after all is an English 
invention—among the Kilimanjaro cultivators some 
thirty years ago, ‘ stumping’ the villages, on foot, 
like any missionary. 

But the skill and money governments have so far 
put into agricultural improvements have, as yet, 
only driven a small bridgehead of change into the 
immense countryside of East and Central Africa. 
The agricultural revolution will require increasing 
injections of finance, much of which can only come 
from the developed countries of the world. In order 
to win the essential co-operation of the peasant, 
more and more gifted technical educators will be 
needed. New African leaders will rely much on 
present European technicians and get more from 
wherever they can in the developed world. But even 
more important will be the speed and success of 
technical education among the Africans themselves. 
African leaders; too, will have to decide on the all- 
important balance between persuasion and coercion, 
in eliminating the superstition and tribalism among 
their own people which still prevent rational agri- 
culture.—European Services ~ 
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he built up a private fortune estimated at 


opposition. He gave the country a clean 
water supply, but, as one American reporter 


‘regime depended less on avoiding germs than 


_ America, by proclaiming himself the fervent 
' friend of the United States, the surest cham- 


Indeed, 
United States finally severed relations with 
the Dominican Republic after the evidence of 
-Dominican intrigues and assassination plots 


ie q ew Tears for. General Trujillo 


EW tears are being shed for Generalissimo Trujillo in 
Washington. For more than thirty years the Dominican 
Republic was to all intents and purposes his private 
domain, and he ruled it witha mixture of terror and 
paternalism that recalled an oriental despot or a feudal: baron. 
He took over a run-down country with’ a 
_chaotic economy and gave it the outward 
semblance of a modern state. But in doing so” 


~ $800,000,000. 
He gave the workers new cna and © 
hospitals, but he also ruthlessly stifled all 


put it: ‘Good health under the Trujillo 
on avoiding the secret police’, And for some 
thirty years he stood in the path of progres- 
sive American policies . towards Latin- 


pion against communist encroachment. 


it was only last August that the 


against other Latin-American governments 
had grown too overwhelming to ignore. His 
disappearance from the scene therefore relieves the United States 
of a painful embarrassment. But at a moment when the American 


Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. Adlai Stevenson, is 


about to make a goodwill visit to Latin-America, there are still 
plenty of embarrassments, actual or potential, in store. 

Trujillo’s death removes one of the last of the old-style dictator- 
ships of the right. But it leaves wide open the question of how 
Washington is to deal with a new type of regime, which its 


- opponents bluntly label a dictatorship of the left, and which is 


best exemplified by the regime of Fidel Castro in Cuba. In its 
present mood, Washington tends to see the dangerous hand of 
Castroism behind every popular demonstration, every incident of 
labour unrest throughout the entire area. So it is not easy to 
gauge the true extent of pro-Castro sentiment in other Latin- 
_American countries. There have been many stories of Castro 


_ agents spreading subversion through the Cuban Embassies in these 


countries; but when I was in Cuba a few weeks ago and mentioned 
these reports to President Dorticéds and ‘Che’ Guevara, 
now the Minister of Industrialization, they both dismissed them 
with contempt, saying that such underhand methods were not 
necessary. 

These denials were, to say the least, disingenuous. Out of 
nineteen Latin-American governments, half a dozen have already 
followed the United States’ lead and broken off relations with 
Cuba, and in each case they laid the blame squarely on Castro 
agents who, they said, were actively trying to promote internal 
upheavals. All the same, there is something in the claim of the 


_ Cuban leaders that the Castro regime acts primarily through the ‘ 
force of example, thereby achieving an influence far greater than 


deliberate subversion could secure. And it is also a fact that two- 


thirds of the Latin-American countries have preferred to maintain 


relations with Cuba rather than join the United States in a 
concerted front against Castroism. 

All this places Washington in a oie perplexing dilemma. In 
the year in which President Kennedy has proclaimed the Alianza 
_ para Progreso—a new partnership in which North America would 
join Latin-America in a progressive campaign against poverty, 


illiteracy, and disease—the United States is faced not only with 


, 


The late General Trujillo 


a By ERIK DE MAUNY 


_ the open defiance of a Soviet-backed regime in Cuba but with the 


more subtle challenge of neutralism. What is more, it is not the 
small, backward states—the so-called banana republics—who are 


_ leading this swing towards a policy of neutral independence, but 


the giants on the Latin-American scene—Brazil and Argentina. 


new mood in Latin-America is not yet clear. 
To begin with, the Federal Government has 
- not yet created a distinct policy-making 
department for Latin-American affairs. Also, 
the Administration is still, to some extent, a 
victim of the historically ‘conditioned reflex, 
as exemplified by the recent remark of an 
official of the State Department that “Com- 
munism is not negotiable in this hemisphere ’. 
Fortunately, there are other signs of more 


United States leadership. The new Alliance 
for Progress will not be confined to the dog- 
matic position that aid can be fruitfully 
applied only through private enterprise and 
private capital investment. And, oddly 
enough, a recent survey of the attitudes of 
United States business men with long ex- 
perience in Latin-America found them all 
reasonably—and in some cases even buoy- 
antly—confident of the general prospects and 
future stability of the region. Business men, it 
is true, are often more realistic than policy-makers far removed 
from the actual scene. But, on all counts, in spite of the Dominican 
crisis, the fears about Cuba and the doubts about neutralism, 
realism seems to have at least a fighting chance of winning through 
as the United States reshapes its policies towards Latin-America 
for the immediate future. 
— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


S.T.C. 


July 25, 1834: June 6, 1961 


On June 6 the Bishop of London dedicated the new tomb containing the remains 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and his family at St. Michael’s Church, Highgate 


Limbs twitching, head in stars, see him come 

; Bravely from Gillman’s house in the Grove, this man, 
This visionary, soddened by tears and opium, 
In whose veins the sacred river ran. 


He treads once more the haven of the Highgate air, 
Peers weakly at life through guilty eyes, 
Entreating his tongue to mumble some prayer, 

_ Taste again the holy milk of Paradise. 


The air is suddenly on fire, old dead stir 

To jog along with him, to share his loss, 
_ This poet, dwindled to mad philosopher, 

Jilted by fate, slain by the albatross. 


There was death in the fingers of that young one’s hand, 
Another, mercifully drowned, made romantic farewell; 
Nothing worked out for him as was planned, 

Susquehanna, a dream, the dome of Xanadu fell. 


And now, in a new time, his drugged visions gone, 
He drags his poor bones to their final place, 
This genius, Coleridge, whose naked spirit shone 
White-hot with angels, and saw them, face to face. 
LEONARD CLARK 


Exactly how Washington will deal with this 


realistic thinking at the highest levels of: 
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Onward and Upward 


R. KENNETH ADAM, -who took up his appoint- 
ment as Director of Television Broadcasting at the 
B.B.C. a week ago, has recently returned from a visit 
to the United States where he has been studying 
television problems. He is publishing some of his impressions in 


this paper: the first of his illuminating articles appears this week. | 


It seems—and there is nothing new in this—that there are two 
schools of thought in the United States which offer a defence of 
their existing programmes. One school boldly drapes its apolo- 
getics in democratic terms. We give the public what they want, it 
says. Mr. Adam quotes a remark to the effect that “ we have gotten 
into a push-button democracy where 51 per cent. are always 


right’. The ‘mass media’ of today, in which are also comprised 


commercially successful films and newspapers or magazines with 
large circulations, are giving us, so the argument runs, a ‘ demo- 
cratic culture’. In television sensitivity to ‘ratings’ it is said, 
makes for democracy. Robert Kitner, quoted in Leo Bogart’s 
book The Age of Television, argues thus: it is fashionable, he 


says, to decry the regular half-hour programmes, interspersed with 


advertising, which are the staple diet of the American television 
audiences, ‘but the fact remains that the great bulk of our 
watchers desire to see and hear familiar faces and familiar voices. 


I see nothing wrong with catering to this basic task’. 


Here speaks the authentic American yoice. New England was 
originally populated mainly by Puritan pioneers; and though since 
then millions of other peoples have poured into the great 
American melting pot, this essential Puritanism, this desire to 


defend every transaction in business and in entertainment on 


sound moral grounds has persisted. Now, in addition, or by way 
of contrast to, the democratic argument in favour of the morality 


of American television programming is offered a somewhat more 


subtle argument. Television, it is suggested, is leading the millions, 
insensibly and imperceptibly, into the uplands of the higher cul- 
ture. It is pointed out that if a count is taken on a mere arith- 
metical basis the highbrows or culture hounds are getting more 
than their fair share of the goodies. Mr. Victor M. Ratner (whose 
paper on ‘Intellectuals and the Popular Taste ’, according to 
Mr. Bogart, was in 1958 still unpublished) argued that i in time, as 


_ television audiences grow more and more numerous, art ‘ cast into 


the language of ordinary people’ will be created. The train, as 
he picturesquely observed, might have to slow up as it took on 
millions of new passengers, but they would ultimately be carried 
to those higher plateaus of culture where ‘only a small fraction 
of the human race found itself in the good old days’. 

Since these arguments were first put forward American tele- 


vision has been going through a number of adventures, notably © 


in relation to those ‘ quiz programmes’ which carried expensive 
prizes. And fortunately the Americans, in spite of their moral 


tones used in public places, have the inestimable gift of being able 
‘to laugh at themselves. There was, for example, a recent film in — 


which the American hero switched from station to station, every 
one of which was showing cowboys and Indians shooting at each 
other, with the solitary exception of a Garbo revival. Maybe for 
him this might have been ‘ push-button democracy’ or culture 
being led on to the ‘higher plateaus’, But, as in the end he 
switched off his set po ecihes, he did not appear to think so, 


Nigniis and the trouble spots 


. é 


FIRST REACTIONS to the meeting between President Kennedy and 


Mr. Khrushchev were, broadly, relief in the United States that 
there had been ‘no blow-up ’, scepticism in France about any 


change in the situation, and mixed feelings in Western Germany, 


with optimism perhaps predominating. Generally in the West 
there was appreciation that Mr. Kennedy had ably discharged 
the function of spokesman. As J] Tempo put it: ‘ Kennedy cordial 
with Khrushchev but determined to stand fast”. ; 

Moscow radio set the optimistic tone of the communist trotld ve 
by declaring that the Vienna talks were a good beginning and ~ 
would be followed by further contacts between the two most 
powerful men in the world. The New York Times said the result 
of ‘the great confrontation’ is ‘just what was to be expected, 


_ perhaps even a little better’; the most hopeful sign is ‘ the agree- 


ment to maintain contact on all questions’. In Paris, Combat 
thought President Kennedy’s journey to Vienna ‘ hardly useful ’, 
though it admitted there might be agreement on Laos, West 
Berlin’s Tagesspiegel was quite positive: ‘It will not be long 
before the world will feel the results of the talks’. 

In a talk broadcast before the Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting, 
Moscow radio home service declared: - 

West Berlin is truly a jungle of espionage where . . . the threads 
of American, British, French and West German espionage are 
intertwined; the activities of the whole of this dark army are 
directed against the German Democratic Republic, the Soviet 
Union, and other socialist countries, 


The commentator said the ‘facts convincingly prove that the 


interests of both the Western powers and Bonn lie in maintaining 
West Berlin as a frontier town’, He pointed out, however, that 


‘sober voices’ in the West—attributed in particular to ‘the 


Oxford University Professor Taylor’ and the authors of articles 
in The Guardian and The Sunday Dispatch—had ‘appealed for 
acceptance of the Soviet proposals on Berlin’, The commentator 
concluded by saying that the Soviet Union ‘ favours the peaceful 
settlement of the Berlin question’ and that ‘West Berlin must 
cease to be a frontier town, a source of tension and anxiety in 
the centre of Europe ’. 

A Moscow radio commentary in Burmese developed the theme 
that the United States Central Intelligence Agency is everywhere 


working against Asian neutrals. Specifically the C.I.A, was — 


accused of trying to wreck the Laos conference, directing the 
Indonesian rebels, helping ‘ anti-Government elements in Cam-— 
bodia ’, encouraging rebellion among the Nagas of India, an 


-fomenting trouble for Burma in the Shan States. 


Commenting on the sentences of fifteen years’ imprisonment 
passed on Generals Challe and Zeller for their part in the French 
Army revolt in Algiers, Le Figaro said that ‘all good French- 
men’ would bow to this judgment. The pro-communist French 


~ newspaper Libération complained that ‘ once more, where fascists 
are concerned, leniency has triumphed °. ’, The New York Times 
agreed that the sentences were “ lenient ’, but said: 


~The leniency takes into account the lack of mass bloodshed 
in the revolt. It may help also to lessen the bitterness among the 


- convicted men’s supporters as the history of French Algeria 


- moves on to its inevitable conclusion, an independent Algeria. 


Tass carried a lengthy summary of a Pravda article denouncing 
alleged anti-Soviet propaganda in two Cairo newspapers. Pravda 
reminded them sharply that it was the communist camp which 
had helped countries like the U.A.R. ‘to protect national inde- 
pendence from. encroachments by imperialism, to develop their 
economy, to make progress ’. One of the two Egyptian journalists 
—he had written in Al-Ahram—was accused of trying ‘ to identify _ 


the socialist order, which has triumphed in a vast part of the — 


world, with the bloody regimes of Nazi ‘Germany and Fascist 
Italy ’. The other journalist—the editor-in-chief of Al-Mussawar— 
was said to have demandedethat the Soviet Union ‘ halt the activi- 
ties of its Communist Parties in the Arab countries’. - Pravda 


replied that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union could not — 


issue directives to any other zrahh ; ie whole world nce this 
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Did You Hear That? 
FROM BEOWULF TO AUDEN Bell Scott—it is full of praise, praise which later Swinburne took 


SoME of the treasures of one of the richest libraries of the north back when he saw what Scott had said about him in his auto- 
of England are on view just now. The University Library at biography. 

Durham is holding an exhibition of books and manuscripts cover- “Wordsworth was old when Durham University was young, and 
ing the -field of English poetry from the j 
earliest times up to the present, day. 
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YVONNE ADAMSON described this exhibition ¥% ‘ Wf UXXXX! POCING Ye 
in “ The Eye-witness ’ (Home Service). = ff ‘ XK ee Oy SS ALAN 
‘The University Library’, she said. ‘is [By@77 XXX \s) 
housed in a series of beautiful old buildings XXX KY = 


looking out on to the Palace Green, that hy 90,909 
broad stretch of sward with, on one side, sy Wn 9,9,9,9,' 
the towering cathedral, on the other the eee 
ancient castle; and the room in which the 
exhibition is held, with its massive oak 
beams, was built in 1450 by one of the 
bishops as a court room of the Chancery 
Court of the Palatinate. 

* The exhibition is mounted in a series of 
cases, and it is immediately apparent how 
rich Durham is in manuscripts, first edi- 
tions, and in ‘signatures and presentation 
copies, Practically every important English 
poet is represented, with the exception of 
Keats and Shelley. First comes Beowulf, 
in the first printed edition of 1815. This is 
interesting because the only manuscript of 
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Beowulf was damaged by fire, and when this ll 


edition was compiled it was possible to de- Ronee nee neat senting: hi ae r Ki 
cipher a good deal more from the original ydgate presenting his poem a pace vies ie to King Henry V: a woodcut from the 


than can be deciphered today. Nearby is one , 

of the greatest treasures of the library, the Latin chronicle of when he had an honorary degree conferred on him he presented 
Symeon of Durham, dated about 1104. It is one of the best pro- the library with a copy of his works in six volumes. For the same 
ducts of the scriptorium of Durham Cathedral and is a beautifully reason, Rudyard Kipling gave the library an inscribed copy of 
written book in a clear, rounded hand. : The Seven Seas. 

It contains the Venerable Bede’s death _ ; ert ‘And last, in order of date, comes 
song in Anglo-Saxon: “ You cannot W. H. Auden, There is a tiny book of 
worry too much at your death what his poems, printed on a hand press by 
will happen to your spirit either of Stephen Spender when he and Mr. 
good or evil”. This chronicle was Auden were undergraduates ’. 
originally in the cathedral library, 
lost at the Reformation, re-discovered 
about a century later by Bishop Cosin, 
who acquired it for his library, which 
eventually came to the university. 

‘Here, too, is an almost contem- 
porary Chaucer manuscript and, of 
roughly the same date, another of the 
library’s treasures, a volume of 
Thomas Hoccleve’s poems, beautifully 
written by the poet himself, It is dedi- 
cated to Joan Beaufort, the daughter 
of John of Gaunt and the Countess of 
Westmorland. She lived in Raby 
Castle in Teesdale, and the book is 
one of a number on show which once 
belonged to the sixteenth-century poet 
William Browne, who wrote: “ Un- 
derneath this sable hearse lies the 
subject of all verse”. 

‘Among the other valuable books 
are John Lydgate’s Sege of Troye of 
1513, illustrated with many woodcuts, 
and the first illustrated edition of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Then there is 
a book bearing Ben Jonson’s auto- occur mainly only in June and July, 
graph, poems by Pope, Donne and and slowly emerge from an otherwise 

_ Dryden. There is a Swinburne manu- ay engraving by John Burgess, after J. B, Medina, from ©™pty sky about an hour to an hour 
script of an elegy on the poet William the first illustrated edition of Paradise Lost, 1688 and a half after sunset. It has to be a 
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MYSTERIOUS CLOUDS 

‘On a summer night a year or two 
ago’, said JAMES PATON in ‘ Science 
Review’ (Home Service), ‘ the pilots 
of a night-flying jet squadron took off, 
with instructions to begin certain exer- 
cises when they got above the clouds. 
A message was soon received at base 
to the effect that they were nearing 
their ceiling but could still see clouds 
high above them. But they could 
hardly have been expected to reach 
these clouds: they were, in fact, the 
rare luminous night, or noctilucent, 
clouds that are situated at a height of 
fifty miles. The highest of normal 
clouds—the cirrus—seldom occurs 
above nine miles. 

‘Noctilucent clouds are of interest 
to those investigating conditions in 
the upper atmosphere but their 
nature still remains a mystery. Few 
people have seen them because they 
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very clear night to see them, and you must stay up at least until 
11 or 11.30 p.m. 

‘They cannot be seen during the day because the whole 
atmosphere is illuminated by sunlight, and the light scattered by 
this thin layer of cloud, fifty miles up, is blotted out by the flood 
of light scattered by the atmosphere itself, that is by sky light. 
But, after the sun has gone below the horizon, these clouds are 
so high that they remain sunlit and become visible when most of 
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the sky light has gone. In midsummer in Britain they remain 
sunlit all night, and we see them along the north horizon as 
streaks of pearly white cloud, tinged with blue. They are a 
magnificent sight. 

“These clouds were first recognized as being different from 
ordinary clouds in the eighteen-eighties. This was just at the time 
of the eruption of Krakatoa, the dust from which took years to 
settle and gave remarkable sunsets all over the world. So it is not 
surprising that they were then thought to consist of volcanic dust. 
But this was also a time of much comet and meteoric activity; 
and when great displays of these clouds followed the descent of 
the meteorite in Siberia in 1908, while none came after the 
great eruption at Katmai, Alaska, in 1912, the suggestion that 
they were cosmic in origin began to gain ground. 

‘There are two facts that provide important clues. The clouds 
always occur at the same height, fifty miles, and, just at this 
height, there exist very low temperatures, especially in high lati- 
tudes and in summer. This is by far the coldest part of the 
atmosphere, with temperatures as low as 140° centigrade. The 
clouds are limited to higher latitudes—so one can therefore 
notice the close association both in time and space between the 
clouds and this region of low temperature. Both above and below 
a height of fifty miles the temperature rises quickly; so above the 
cloud there exists what is called an inversion, that is, warmer air 
above the cold, so that conditions are stable. Below the cloud is 
the opposite to an inversion—warm air is below cold, so that 
vigorous convection- may occur. Particles of either cosmic or 
volcanic dust deposited in this region may be carried up, to 
become concentrated below the inversion—to form clouds, in fact. 

‘It is also possible they might be ordinary clouds, formed of 
ice. Recent information sent back by rockets indicates that the 
temperature at this great height is much lower than had been 
thought previously, and also that the concentration of water 
vapour even at a height of fifty miles may sometimes be rela- 
tively big. In fact, if condensation were possible. many of the 
characteristics of the clouds would be more easily explained: 
for example, their appearance always at the same level, only in 
summer, and only in higher latitudes. And they certainly look 
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A drawing by G. Begg of Edward VII leading in Persimmon, the Derby winner of 1896 
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exactly like cirrus clouds. The problem they present may be 
settled by spectrographic investigation of the light scattered by 
the clouds, because changes in the size ef the particles could be 
revealed in this way’. 


A NORFOLK LINE OF DERBY WINNERS 


“The story of the Derby has often been the story of fantastically 
high-priced horses and stable throw-outs all becoming famous’, 
% said SHAUN MCCANN in ‘ Through East Anglian 
Eyes ’ (Midland Home Service). ‘ And strangely 
enough a large part of it begins in the Norfolk 
town of Diss. It was here that a stud owned by 
a local banker, Mr. Simpson, bred many top- 
class horses; but alas, it went down in history as 
one of the worst managed studs ever recorded. 
“One day Mr. Simpson bought a brown 
stallion called Vedette. It was from this horse 
that two great animals were bred: one was 
Speculum who went on to establish a famous 
line- of Derby winners, the other was Galopin, 
and it was this horse that provided a story that 
makes even a racing novel by Nat Gould read 
like a third-form book. 

“The story began in 1871. Mr. Simpson 
decided to get rid of a number of thoroughbred 
mares; and he arranged a deal with a Norwich 
cattle dealer named Betts. He got a price less 
than Norwich cattle-market prices. He sold 
them as cheaply as this because he knew Betts 
would take them all. But although he might 
have an eye for a bullock Betts was not such an 
expert when it came to horses. Soon after he 
took the mares he wrote to a man in Lincoln- 
shire asking him if he would like a truck-load 
of thoroughbreds. One of these was The Flying 
Duchess in foal to the Diss stallion, Vedette. 

‘Soon, The Flying Duchess gave birth to a 
small brown and not very beautiful foal. And this was the chance 
for the Lincolnshire owner to sell. He took 100 guineas for the 
mare and foal. But the family was not lost to East Anglia, for a 
year later the foal changed hands again, this time for 520 guineas. 
He was named Galopin, and he went to Newmarket to be trained 
by Jack Dawson senior. He had a brilliant career and he won 
the Derby and many other big races. After Galopin went to stud 
one of his foals was the famous St. Simon. 

‘It was this line started at Diss that gave King Edward VII, 
then Prince of Wales, his first classic victories. It also brings into 
my story the names of Sandringham and of jockey Fred Archer, 
who was known as “ the wizard of the Turf ”. It was Archer who 
suggested that St. Simon was a good colt and would be well worth 
the Prince of Wales buying. St. Simon won every race he entered, 
and created new interest in the Vedette family. The Prince of 
Wales bred three foals by St. Simon at his Sandringham stud— 
two of which were the famous Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee ’. 


Galopin, the winner of the Detby in. 1875 
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“ 


_ crowded three week’s study of that face, I saw no one 
more interesting or, I fancy, more important than these 


| - intrepid two. One cannot call them a pair, for the time being 
anyway, because although they appear to have an identical 
- objective they are, historically and institutionally, on opposite 


sides of the fence, and the courtship between them is surprising, 
and indeed shocking, to many. This, however, is not the only 
surprising fact of the situation. Another is that it is in Washington 


at all, and not in New York, where the great networks have their 


impressive headquarters, or in the studios of Hollywood, where 
by far the biggest number of television programmes is now 
manufactured on the film lots, that the pace is being set. 
Nobody really expected the New Frontier to extend to broad- 


casting. Another is that the two men, though both lawyers, 


and both new to broadcasting office, are strikingly, indeed 
in the increasing conformity of American public life almost 
spectacularly, different. 


President of a Pressure Group 

LeRoy Collins, who is President of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, which represents the larger part of the radio and 
television stations in the United States, and has traditionally 
_been their pressure group against the Government, was Governor 
of Florida, and became a national figure and a star on television 
as chairman and key speaker of last year’s Democratic Conven- 


-tion. He is a tall, thin, superbly elegant figure of fifty-two, with a, 


weather-beaten face and brush of silver hair that make him look 
much older. His manners and bearing seem to proclaim the 
Southern aristocrat. Instead, I learned, he was a country grocer’s 
son whose further education began with a six months’ course in 
salesmanship in a business college. Obviously, it was an excellent 
course. 

Newton Minow, who is Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the regulatory agency with jurisdiction over 
all the interstate and international communications facilities, and 
with a reputation for ducking most of its problems in the field 
of broadcasting since it was set up under Roosevelt’s New Deal 
in 1934, is much younger than Mr. Collins—thirty-five, and looks 
younger still. He is a stubby, crumpled man with big glasses 
swamping a small-featured face, and was completely unknown 


- outside the Junior Chamber of Commerce in Chicago, and Adlai 


Stevenson’s law office, whence he was ‘plucked’ (his word) to 
join the band of young liberals round the young President. 


The Salesman in the Saddle 
_ Mr. Collins and Mr. Minow, in what have been customarily 
competing roles, seem both to be taking as their text. _that part 


_ of Mr. Kennedy’s Inaugural in which he said: 


Before my term is ended, we shall have to test anew whether 
a nation organized and governed as ours can endure. The out- 
come is by no means certain. The answers are by no means clear. 
And they are applying it to television, which is under very heavy 
fire from newspapers and magazines, educationists, Congress, 
individual citizens of standing, and even the viewer. The funda- 
mental charge is one of excessive commercialism, or as Gilbert 
Seldes, veteran of ‘ the lively arts’, puts it: ‘ There is a real 
monopoly in broadcasting. It is a monopoly of purpose. To sell 
goods’. It is claimed that with the salesman in the saddle, pro- 
es suffer from extreme monotony and sensationalism, and 
above all from an offensive and dangerous preoccupation with 
violence. Before himself abandoning television criticism, in disgust 
ly declared, John Crosby of be a York Herald Tribune 
ed — a ‘mother s letter: 


(WO men in Washington have set themselves to change 
the face of television in the United States; and in a- 


_ I am trying to teach my children Christian precepts .. . but 
television is systematically drilling into children (1) think ‘only 
of yourself, (2) never think before you speak, (3) authority is a 
dope, (4) in any argument use a weapon and not your brains, 
common sense, or respect for others. - 


At a conference in Pittsburgh a couple of months ago oxeanized 
by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company—broadcasting con- 
ventions in the United States tend to be mutually admiring or 
savagely masochistic—artists, writers, social scientists, engineers, 
and producers combined to present an alarming picture of the 


_ industry as a Pilate washing its hands of public responsibility in 


the name of popular will, and yet as one observer at the press 
table put it: ‘ ‘Psychologists might explain it as the standard 
pathology of expiation, but one look at their scrubbed, beaming 


_faces made it clear they were all smugly blaming someone else ’. 
To understand what the line is, and how unusual, that Mr. 7 


Minow and Mr. Collins are taking, it is necessary to look at the 
way in which ‘blaming someone else’ has worked in television, 
with its current total of some 600 stations, until now. First of 
all, there is the seven-man Federal Communications Commission, 
responsible for licensing and ‘ regulating’ all those stations, and 
the 4,000-odd radio stations as well. Very early in its history 
when the F.C.C. showed signs of using its powers, a Senate 
Committee resolved that ‘the sense of the Senate’ was that it 


should not do so until Congress had debated the issue. This 


threat stopped the F.C.C. from making ‘regulation’ any 
kind of reality for many years, even though Congress has to this 
day never held such a debate. 


A Supreme Court Decision 

When television arrived, the F.C.C. did, after lengthy pro- 
ceedings, assert itself to strengthen the local stations in various 
ways against the networks, and to compel the two networks to 
become three. A Supreme Court decision in this case underlined 
the Commission’s duty to look at a station’s overall output, and 
its right to refuse to renew a licence if the station was not ‘ acting 
in the public interest, convenience and necessity ’. Shortly after- 
wards, however, the F.C.C. itself faced a Congressional investi- 
gation into ‘ inefficiency, bureaucracy, and excessive interference 
with free enterprise ’, and the then chairman, a man of character 
and resource named James L. Fly, had to develop what came to 
be known as the ‘ raised-eyebrow ’ technique. He issued no orders, 
but indicated displeasure. 

A ‘ Blue Book’ of standards was drawn up and circulated but 
was never made an official order. Then came a technical storm 
over the intermixture of V.H.F. and U.H.F. channels which 
ended in the public spectacle of Commissioners in tears, declaring 
they had not understood the technicalities. A series of weak com- 
missions followed, of whom a senator said: ‘ You vote 4-3 to 
march up the hill, and then you vote 4-3 to march down again ’. 
During this period, programme regulation was pushed under the 
carpet, while commissioners became more informal and much 
more friendly in their dealings with industry. Finally, when those 
relations had become too friendly, there was another probe, and 
several commissioners were called upon to resign. So that even 
before Mr. Minow arrived, the Commission was a purified and 
sterner body, ready perhaps to pull the regulation of programmes 
out, and dust it over. But it was a strange and unpromising back- 
ground that he inherited at the beginning of this year. 

If then the F.C.C. failed to concern itself effectively with 
programmes, it was not to be expected that the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters would. To start with, it did not represent 
anything like a majority of the stations, and when it grew in 
numbers it became more and more concerned with hearings, peti- 
tions, and adjudications on the one hand, and with occasional 


— — . 


ah Sed of the Be kind on “the other. “Progr t 
could be left to the networks. 


Of these, now three—N.B.C., CBS. and ABC aut is” 


allowed to own and operate ‘only. five stations, But their 

‘ affiliates ’ number over 200 in each case. This complex arrange- 
ment is designed to provide an advertiser with the best potential 
coverage in all the important markets, a market being a city or 
area commercially productive enough to support a television 


station. (Incidentally, the average number of stations per market 


is 24.) So the networks are ‘ gigantic bundles of telephone wires ’, 
eased from the Government. Producing now only a few pro- 


grammes themselves, as the costs of artists and resources have 
rocketed, they are essentially middlemen, who re-lease their wires 


‘to the advertisers, who sponsor nearly all the programmes. 


in a later article, but for the moment it is still with the 


The networks do not engage in the business of analysing and 
editing and reviewing, which would be extremely expensive. 
Their programme acceptance departments are small and, within 
their limits, efficient. There is no law that tells them they must 
do more. : 


The Sponsor 

The sponsor is the next link in the chain. He is ‘ responsible ’ 
for about 80 per cent. of programmes screened. The better the 
company, the better the programme it is claimed. To some extent 


‘it is true. Companies of prestige want their television ‘image’ to 


be estimable. Some smaller companies show a conscious sense of 
responsibility, too. But all this is entirely voluntary. Again, no 
one with authority has said hitherto that standards must be 
raised, or even that they must not drop. 

Like the networks, the sponsors obtain their programmes for the 


‘most part unseen, from Madison Avenue. There are certain new 
developments in the ancient battle between the networks and the 


agencies for domination of the programmes, of which I shall write 
* Avenue 


Boys’ (the ‘ Vice-Presidents, Television ’, of the major advertis- 
_ Boy: > 


‘ing agencies) «that real power lies. 
‘middlemen. Their prime concern is the size of the audience 
for a particular programme, but they buy that programme 


_democracy where 51 per cent. are always right’. 
conference, 
“The public votes for its favourite politicians and its favourite 
programmes by snapping switches. That’s what we all want, 


They, however, are still 


from a packager. Even they do not see it before it is screened, 
because they have usually bought a series on the strength 


; of a pilot. 


At the end of the fine, therefore, is the packager, au works 


- from Hollywood. Four large companies, Revue, Four Star, Scréen 


Gems, and Desilu, account for 80 per cent. of the programmes 
in prime evening time. They employ outstanding talent and often 
produce with dazzling skill. But they are the most insistent of 


all members of the industry that it is none of their business to— 
improve standards or raise the level of taste. Their business is to 


get hold of an audience for the sponsor, and, more important and 
significant still, to keep it, for twenty-six or thirty-nine or 
fifty-two weeks. Therefore in the very last resort it is the ratings 


which dictate the schedules, or as an angry network producer 


said in Pittsburgh: ‘We have gotten into a push-button 
At the same 


a network Vice-President put it another way: 


isn’t it—democracy?*. And he is understood to have been 


serious. 


Attack on Audience Ratings 


'. “Governor” Collins, however, has made it plain that his sym- 
pathies lie with the producer and not with the Vice-President. - 


It was with a stinging attack on the ‘ deification’ of audience 


ratings that he began a planned campaign of speeches early this 
year. Addressing the directors of N.A.B. at their winter meeting, 
and breaking with precedent by releasing his text to the gee 


he said: 


I do not here quarrel with the vatidny of these services, but 

I am shocked by their far-reaching influence. In effect, their 
reporting is determining in large measure not only what the 
broadcasting diet shall be but also at what times the meals will — 
be served. Yet N.A.B. has no checkrein or oversee-status. what- 
ever, over what the raters do or how they do it. Broadcasting is 


des N. ‘AB. must Pechine sntolved more «effectively in 


ing the kind and quality of programming, its diversity in prime ; 
hours, the extent as well as the nature of advertising, and the — 


machinery for assuring self-discipline in all these areas’. Broad- 


casters asked each other what kind of a leader rhe: had picked 
for themselves. 
A month later, he announced to the radio aid seleviton execu- 


tives of New York a ‘blue-ribbon plan’, and called on the net- 


works to present an agreed-upon amount of programmes under : 


that heading, six hours a week to begin with, in prime time, 


_covering great drama, fine music, information .and education. 


Next he told the annual convention of American advertising 


agencies that they should find’ sponsors for such programmes, and 
warned them also that he intended ‘as my major responsibility’, 
to develop codes, including one for advertisers, as ‘the instru- 


ments through which broadcasters will maintain an ever-closer 
surveillance over their own house ’. Advertisers asked themselves 
what kind of President the N.A.B. had picked. Lastly, but one 
suspects by no means finally, at the N.A.B. Annual Convention 
a week or two ago, he called on broadcasters to recognize ‘a 


responsibility to help the people understand the complex and — 


changing world in which they live’. From my own talks with 
this highly unconventional operator, who is bidding for leader- 
ship of the whole industry, I am convinced that he intends to do 
what he says he will do, and get what he says he wants. 
However, at the N.A.B. Convention, it was Mr. Minow who 


stole the headlines. He analysed the programmes in merciless — 


detail; and summed them up as ‘a vast wasteland’. ‘A glance 
at next season’s proposals’, he said, ‘can give us little heart. 
Of 734 hours of prime evening time, the networks have scheduled 
59 to categories of “ action adventure ” 
quiz, and movies. Gentlemen, your trust accounting with your 
beneficiaries is overdue. Never have so few owed so much to so 
many ’. He said he had not gone to Washington * sia to » observe 
this squandering of the nation’s airwaves’, 


Neglect of Young’ People 

In the future, iecewals of licences for television stations will 
be no mere form. He intends to hold public hearings in the 
community they promised to serve, and invite viewers to take 
part. He was particularly scathing about the neglect of young 
people. ‘If parents, teachers, and ministers conducted their 
responsibilities by following the ratings, children would have a 
steady diet of ice-cream, school holidays, and no Sunday school ’. 

Harriet Van Horne, critic of the New York World Telegram, 
commenting on this, advised the networks and local stations to 
snap up some of the ‘splendid programmes consistently being 
offered from Britain’. ‘In truth’, she wrote, ‘the British have a 


situation comedy, variety _ 


backlog of superb dramatic productions, wonderful documentaries, _ ; 


interviews and travelogues and such . . . it is shaming to us to 
compare their tally with a representative list of our television 
treats for kiddies ’. Jack Gould, of The New York Times, another 
searching critic and indefatigable fighter for better programmes, 
described the speech as ‘a historic change in the: fundamental 
concept of the regulation of broadcasting ’. 

The professional reaction was first one of stunned silence, and 
then a cry of rage went up. Already the historic bogey of govern- 
ment interference with the sacred freedom of the home set and 
screen has been raised. But the ratings are certainly taking knock 
after knock. When Mr. Minow said that ‘a rating is at best an 
indication of how many people saw what you gave them, and does. 
not reveal the depth of the penetration or the intensity of reaction, 
and never reveals what the acceptance would have been if what 
you gave them had been better’, he was taking up where Mr. 
Collins had left off. The television industry in the United States — 
is on trial. The prosecuting attorney has not yet completed his 
case. And the counsel 2S the eae seems to have ea. over to” 
his side. : 


A further Sas by Mr. Adam on 5 asda in the United ‘States — He? 


will be ee a on Fane 22 
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“FF you feel like working up as head of 
steam about the shortcomings of English 
_ architects, engineers, and town planners, 
the south-west is a good place to go. Bristol, 
Exeter, and Plymouth were all heavily bombed, 
and have all been given rebuilt centres of over- 
se powering mediocrity, neither good to look at nor 
_ fun to walk round. New Exeter and new Bristol — 
_ are unrelieved gloom; new Plymouth has, thank 
-. goodness, seen a bit of the light—too late to 
: affect the general pattern, the most important 
i thing, but just in time to give the city a few 
worth-while buildings, among the welter of 
cornices and splay corners. 
It is terribly sad that this should Beepsn to 
Plymouth, the friendliest and most soft-hearted 
> of cities. Of all places, Plymouth needed deep 
understanding and a gentle touch—and all it 
got was two prodigious formal axes, Armada 
Way and Royal Parade, a gridiron of shopping 
streets round them, a collection of miscellaneous 
_ styles which makes one despair of the profession, , 
and the removal of those few fragments of 
Foulston’s Regency Plymouth that managed to 
survive the Heinkels and Dorniers. There is no 
-point in naming the culprits—they either know 
_ very well what they have done, or else no | 
amount of telling will ever make them see. I will 
just say two things and then finish. First, the 
axes don’t even work as formal spaces: they 
lead nowhere and focus on nothing. Royal 
Parade finishes with a large bank at one end 
and a big roundabout, off-centre, at the other. 
Second, the most telling thing about Plymouth’s 
climate is that the west rain down can rain, 
and that the west wind pushes it along at a 
fair rate of knots. Royal Parade, the main shopping street, faces 
due west, is too wide to give any protection from the elements, 


and is completely straight for 500 yards. Pushing a pram into — 


wind on these conditions is no advertisement for twentieth- 
century civilization. Other centuries knew better—but then they 
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_ Royal Parade, the main shopping street in Plymouth 


were just picturesque fuddy-duddies in a pre-technological age. 
Enough of that. A short rinse of mouth-wash, and this article 
can start to record the nice things in Plymouth, There are plenty 


of them, scattered about, and the human contacts you : make going 
is an appro- 


from one to the other are nice too. ‘ Scattered about’ 
priate phrase, because Plymouth i is 
no more of a homogeneous city 


a set of separate hamlets, which 
did not coalesce until the nine- 
teenth century, on a site which is 
still breath-taking, between the 
inlets of Cattewater and Hamoaze. 
Separating them is the flat-topped 
ridge of Plymouth Hoe, facing 
south towards the open sea and 
wooded slopes of Mount Edg- 
cumbe. That the present centre of 
Plymouth became predominant is 
really just an accident, and one 
which has had tragic consequences 
for the other two of the ‘ Three 


port. 


Plymouth itself began as a fish- 


ing village round Sutton Harbour, 
sheltering under the Hoe. The 
fishing-village atmosphere is still 
there, and it is the most lively part 


than Stoke-on-Trent. It grew up as 


Towns’, Stonehouse and Devon- 


lies 
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of at city, tates by a modern building, 0 ‘one sig 


Plymouth’s slow architectural change of heart: a block of flats 


the City Architect facing the harbour across a small open square, | 
slate-hung and inflected with just a few dashes of bright colour — 


round the doorways and window-boxes. It can be done, so easily: 


all it needs is a little care. Next to it is the Custom House, 1810, 
by David Laing, a magnificently tough granite building using — 


a sequence of arches and linked windows to create an effect 
of overpowering force in five bays which most people could not 
reach with half a mile of colonnades. Laing’s main building was 
the London Custom House which ruined his career because it 
had to be rebuilt by Smirke after a partial collapse—a pity, 


. because he obviously had a true understanding of these ample 


Neo-Classic rhythms. 


Simple and Careful 


Climbing the hill at the back of Sines Harbour is Barbican, 
a close-packed area which had decayed badly and which is just 


being rebuilt. The rebuilding looks like being simple and careful 


—there is one pretty TOW of stepped cottages just completed and 
mysteriously inscribed ‘Paton Watson Quadrate’ , but like all 
redevelopment schemes it seems to be taking in too much, 
clearing whole areas instead of patching and filling in. Recon- 
ditioning of a sort done privately to a group of houses in New 
Street has been done. in a much happier way. These Elizabethan 
houses are about the best in the city, with a local trick of oriel 
windows supported on scroily diagonally canted brackets, much 
more sophisticated and relaxed than most town houses of the 


date. Yet a similar group further up Notte Street, untouched by 


the blitz, is due to be demolished for road widening. Road 
widening, in a city already gutted for motor vehicles and in a 
part of the city which can never take much through trafic because 
it is almost a cul-de-sac! 

After this it seems utterly appropriate that Charles Church, 
one of the two old churches in Plymouth, should be a ruin on 
a traffic roundabout—sing hey ho, the traffic flow. It actually 


_ makes a moving memorial ruin, and this is of course far better 


than demolition, which is what looked like happening at one 
stage. ‘Charles Church’ means a bloody-minded Royalist popu- 


lation rubbing things in (the other examples I know are Falmouth 


in 1662, where they meant it, and Tunbridge Wells in 1685, 
where it was fashionable). Charles Church was in fact built 


‘from 1640-58 and the style looks back as devotedly as the 


dedication. It is all Gothic, mostly the local Perpendicular, except 


- that for the east window the designer had a look at the 


determinedly Decorated west window of Exeter Cathedral. 


Absurd, you may say—yet today we go all over the world to 
_ape Corbusier. 


- St. Andrew’s Church 


The other church is a happier building in a happier state. 
St. Andrew was gutted in the bombing, but has been restored by 
Frederick Etchells in an admirable, workmanlike way that makes 
you feel at home inside it without knowing quite why. The 


_ most exciting result of the rebuilding is the new west window, 


by John Piper and Patrick Reyntiens, of the Instruments of the 


Passion whose fiery reds and blues make the whole window speak 
- to you directly and urgently, and in terms of glass-firing, not of 


transferred painting techniques. May the other windows, now 


clear-glazed, never be filled by watery saints in watery colours. . 
The church is west Devonian, very long: and very wide, with 


thick granite arcades. The tower is. Cornwall-in-Devon, a with- 


drawn affair of small belfry lights and granite and sandstone 
__ dressings. It was all put up about 1480, and if we had a fraction 


of this ability to give the national style a local twist we would 


be laughing. 


St. Andrew is next to the Guildhall, by Norman and Hine, 


1870, which was probably better left. as a ruin. Beyond that, 
_ thank goodness, is the new Civic Centre, by Jellicoe, Ballantyne, 
and Coleridge, now almost complete. It is a good, sensitive, 


modern building without gimmicks and without stodginess, and 


it will do much to relieve the appalling effect of the other side 
of Royal Parade. It has a fourteen-storey tower and incorporates 
__ the civic offices, the council chamber, and a concert hall, all 


saivfene ths blitz. ie ‘Surely, on a site, 
have taken it in. The shell of -Foulston’ Athen: 


gone too, so that the Luftwaffe and the City Corporation between share 


them have finally erased all traces of a complete Regency town 


centre. ~ 
John Foulston, who built it ‘all, was a Tpndonee who migrated 


~ to Plymouth after winning a competition for hotel, assembly 


rooms, and theatre (respectively bombed, bombed, and removed 


for a cinema in the nineteen-thirties), He was a cranky, original nA 
- man who worked in a kind of Soanic style, treating the various 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian details as though they were 
- fragments of a rather brutal private joke. As a wild man of © 


architecture, everything he built was worth looking at, even when 


it was unsuccessful. Temperamentally, he must have been the ~ 


exact opposite of Nash. - 
Foulston built another smaller civic centre, at Devonport, in 


1821-24. That is still there—just; but its surroundings, and the . 


whole of Isevonport, are a scene of dereliction and demolition 
to make the heart bleed. When I went there three years ago there 
was still a big area of hugger-mugger, Georgian domestic building 
—some too far gone, much repairable, all potentially full of 


character. All has now disappeared, and with it, of course, all 


the roots of the people who lived there; from the bits of re- 


building so far completed, the new Devonport will be a polite 


spread-out housing estate with no local feeling at all. And it need - 
not have happened: Plymouth itself should be able to show in 


the Barbican just how it could have been done. Poor Devonport, 
poor rough-and-tumble dockyard place pret up in a tide of 
heedless Senility, and emasculation. 


Three Weird Bedfellows 


Foulston’s group is still there, and it had better stay there. It | 


may go by default—one side of the formal approach is down 
already, nobody seems to care much for the other (an irony, 
with so much misplaced formality in Plymouth, that this truly 
grand bit of formal planning goes by the board). The little square 


of houses clustering round Foulston’s three buildings urgently © 
needs attention too. The group is wonderfully bizarre and exactly 


right: a thumping Doric portico to the Town Hall on the formal 
axis, a Doric column behind it and off-centre, and the fantastic 
Oddfellows Hall in front and to one side, The front of this is 
wildly Egyptian, probably inspired by the Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly: those three weird bedfellows make up something as 
indivisible as a monogram. They are ppigties and they need help 
not next year but right now. 

What’s to do? At least, you can pick your way across the fubble 
to the Old Chapel, one of the oddest pubs in England, and have 
a good pint. It was built for the Unitarians in 1790 and converted 
into a pub in 1801; and there the galleries and chapel roof still 
remain, after 150 years. And after that you can have a look at the 
Dockyard architecture, which is in a much happier state. The 


warlike story actually starts with the Citadel, built on the Hoe in — 


1670 by Charles II. This still keeps its Vauban-like ramparts and 


a gross Baroque gateway which is one of the points where strict 


architectural criticism breaks down. It is terribly rough as a 
design, terribly effective-as a military image, The designer was a 


Dutchman, Sir Bernard de Gomme, who also did the perfectly 
preserved fort at Tilbury. This can really be seen only on the — 


rare days when the dockyard is open to visitors, or on a steamer 


trip up Hamoaze. The landbound visitor can only get glimpses of 
"buildings like Vanbrugh’s Gun Wharf, where his tremendous _ 

masculinity was utterly at home, or the eighteenth-century are Se 
Roperies, a quarter of a mile long. From Mutton Cove there is 
a good view of one of the wonderfully shaped slipways, like 
upturned ships’ hulls and also a glimpse, improbably enough, es oo 
pretty late Georgian summer-house: for all its bein ee 


eighteenth-century Navy must have been an ata and in 


ways a very civilized life. = i ae Tee 


~ Looking south, there is the immense Jength of he Vie 


Yard. This was built by Sir John Rennie in 1830, and consists of 


an immense quadrangle open to the water on a St. Petersburg 
scales All that the vidio cat eee 
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gateway—it is rather difficult to find— 
compact and elegant and, oddly enough, 
very. feminine—the femininity and 
spirit of a really good woman rally- 
driver. This runs through all of 
Rennie’s work (London Bridge has the 
same feeling) and perhaps prevents the 
main buildings from being really im- 
pressive; but in small units like the 
gatehouse it comes off splendidly. 

The Victualling Yard is in Stone- 
house, and the way back to Plymouth is 
another tale of neglect, compulsory pur- 
chase orders, wholesale rebuilding, and 
the heedless spreading of industry when 
the town really needs more people to 
balance the industry that is already 
there, and thus cut down long journeys 
from the far-flung estates. Still, if you 
leave Plymouth by train, the end of 
your journey will be cheered by the 
reconstruction of North Road Station 
by British Railways’ Western Region. 
Like the civic centre, this will have 
another tall slab; like the civic centre 
the details are honest and thoughtful, 
the tone set straightaway by the letter- 
ing on the approach road. The Brunel 
Bar, newly opened, is delightful and 
the most un-railway-refreshment-like 
place imaginable: restaurant (waitress 
service) and bar divided by a glass 
screen with salvaged bits of Victorian 
incised glass set in it. Undoubtedly, the 
architectural tide has turned in Plymouth; but how I wish it had 
turned ten years earlier. 

In the end, I suppose, the human spirit is irrepressible, what- 


The gateway of the Victualling Yard, in Stonehouse, built by Sir John 
Rennie in 1830 


Photographs: Ian Nairn 
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Left to right: St. Andrew’s Church, the Guildhall, and the almost completed civic centre 


ever the various professions may try to do to its environment. 
Walking round the Barbican I came on a group of children acting 
out an obscure naval allegory, using a builders’ hut as a deck. 
On top, a figure—aged about nine, I should think—was being 
respectfully addressed as Commander and was disposing his men. 
He looked round and pointed to an unhappy looking shipmate, the 
sort who never really enjoys these big games and would prefer 
to be at home with a book. ‘ This man here ’, he said imperiously, 
“has just caught smallpox’. Immediately, the poor chap began 
to look as though he had got smallpox, while the rest of the 
group whispered among themselves like disciples at the Last 
Supper, until one bolder than the rest piped up. ‘ Please, Com- 
mander ’, he said, ‘ what’s smallpox? ” 

Do you see the point? Do the architects and planners and 
engineers and local government officials see that here is all the 
richness and unexpectedness and fun of life asking to be given 
a rich, surprising, amusing environment? Town designers are 
responsible for the total life of the town far more surely than 
doctors are responsible for the individual lives of their patients— 
for much medical history is act of God, whereas almost all town 
planning history is, alas, act of man. And compared with this, 
all the professional squabbles, all the statistics, all the traffic flow, 
ali the architectural fads, do not matter a damn. Up with the 
Commander and his smallpoxed crew, and down with Armada 
Way on a wet and windy afternoon! 


The Tenacious 


A note of thanks goes up in spite of all 
the weary boredom in the endless sun: 
a pain is lessened and a song unheard 
escapes the hill of hollow chattering 
to fall across the stones of time until 
an eye of chance is found, all paths a home, 
the branch of peace brought out, endurance proved, 
dismay arraigned and killed. 
And every siren stilled. 
DwIGHT SMITH 


Ronald Firbank and an ‘Amateur ° 


By W. H. AUDEN? ae : age eh 


HOPE the shade of Ronald Firbank will forgive me for 

beginning with what is going to bore him stiff—some 
abstract ideas. 

One of the crucial differences between human beings 

and all other creatures is that we can distinguish between amateur 

and professional activities, and they cannot. Or rather, all their 


aétivities are professional, Animals play, it is true, but their. 


play is, so to speak, professional education. A kitten playing 


- with a ball of string is anticipating what later it will do with — 


a mouse; and the undirected play of a small baby is probably 
of the same kind. But a seven-year-old girl pretending to be 
the mother of her doll is engaged in another kind of activity; 
for nothing she does will be of any use to her when she grows 
up and becomes the real mother of a real child. 

Schoolmasters may tell us that cricket and football are 
preparation for life, but we all know this is bosh, except in the 
exceptional case of someone who is going to become a professional 
cricketer or footballer. And when two married couples play a 
game of bridge in the evening they are engaged in an absolutely 
amateur—that is to say, gratuitous—activity. Suppose they play 
for two hours: during this period their history as persons is 
suspended and replaced by their temporary history as players. 
The beginning of the game is not related to their personal past, 
nor its conclusion to their personal future. 


What Characterizes a Game 

What characterizes a game, or any amateur activity, is the 
absence of necessity. There is no obligation, natural or moral, 
to play, and there is an absence of care: although all the players 
try to win, the losers do not suffer any serious pain. A professional 
activity, on the other hand, is dedicated action. The dedication 
may be passive; like other creatures we are dedicated by nature 
to keep ourselves alive and, to a slightly lesser degree, to mate 
and reproduce our kind. And our dedication may be active, as 
when a man chooses to devote his life to medicine or politics or 
art: and even then, if the choice is a right one, it is largely 
dictated by inherited talent and social circumstances which are 
not chosen by him. 

Professional activity, that is, is characterized by necessity, be 
it the ‘must’ of nature and society, or the,‘ must’ and ‘ ought’ 
of ambition and conscience; and by care. Failure causes physical 
and mental suffering. However, unless we are exceptionally 
unlucky there is an amateur element even in our most professional 
activities. Few of us—at least I hope so—derive no enjoyment 
from the things we are obliged to do. If this were not so, I do 
mot see how man would ever have invented games, in which 
-necessity—the rules of the game—is mock necessity, and the 


_ pleasures of winning and pains of losing are mock pleasures and 


_ pains. Nor could man have imagined a prehistoric condition 
called The Earthly Paradise, or Eden, or the Golden Age, in 
which what, in the world we now live in, are professional activities 

were amateur games. 
But enough of this. Let us play a parlour game. Take a pencil 
and a sheet of paper, write your name at the top and try to 
_ describe your private vision of Eden. Since it will be your creation 


you don’t have to consider your own role in it, Sit at its centre, 


open your eyes and ears and try to answer as honestly as possible 
such questions as: ‘What is the landscape like? ’ ‘What is the 
weather like? ’ ‘What sorts of people inhabit it?’ ‘What sorts 
of houses and furniture do they have?’ ‘What do they wear?’ 
2 ‘How do they talk and behave?’ “How do they spend their 
time? 

I cannot see what you are writing, and I have no intention 


__. of telling you what I have written. But I possess several sheets 


written by people who have played this game during the last 


150 years, I am surprised, and rather perplexed, to find that 


at * 


the names at the top all seem to be English. I cannot find a 


single French or German or Italian one. I come ona sheet labelled — 


- Pickwick Papers, Chapters 1-40, by Charles Dickens; then Alice 


Through the Looking-Glass, by Lewis Carroll; then The — 


Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde; then a huge pile 
of sheets by P. G. Wodehouse; and here is a spelt sheaf oy ; 


someone called Ronald Firbank. 


U } } r r ‘ 


A Priv. ate Vision % 


Let us sit down in the middle of his earthly nate and note 


what we see and hear. Somewhere a band is playing the inevitable 
waltz from The Blue Banana. Overhead tame doves, looking like 
plump little pearls, are cooing capriciously as they plume them- 
selves and drop down feathers and platitudes on the passers-by. 


In the distance, to our left, the landscape seems to be English, for 


through a belt of osiers and alder we can see a great stone church 
with the scheming look of an ex-cathedral, And a few stars slip 
suddenly down behind a country house. In the distance to our 
right, however, an opera house, uplifting a big naked man, all 
gilt, who is being mauled by a pack of wild animals carved in 
stone, soars out of tropical vegetation; while the centre back- 
ground i is occupied by baroque palaces and churches from Europe. 
In the crowd who pass our bench the females outnumber the 


males, and there seem to be more old ones than young ones. Most — 


of them wear enormous hats. By the way, on the bench next to 


us an untidy baroness is watching us through a narrow Gothic _ 


window she has cut in the pages of her Court Gazette. A queen 
flashes past in her motor-car, wearing her crown. Here comes the 
princess, frightening bats with a rope of pearls, a countess, with 


the deftness of a virtuoso, seizes and crushes a pale-winged passing — 


gnat with her muff, several nuns, a Negro masseuse. Among the 
men one observes a Pope with a head like an elderly lady’s maid, 


an extraordinarily large number of priests, a king with the air 


of a tired pastry-cook, a choir-boy with the vaguely distraught 
air of a kitten that has seen visions, a musician with a voice like 


great and insolent beauty. There are a number of blacks, and 
evidently in this place there is no racial inequality, for when a 


- Negress says of a duchess, in a tone loud enough for her to hear, 
“From de complexion dat female hab, she look as doh she bin 


boiling bananas ’, the duchess can only glare. 
Strange snatches of conversation reach us. 
‘Oh, why?’ aa hg 
‘ Because, dear, I feel armchairish ’. 
‘I date my old age from the rs 
Uffizzi’. 
- “It’s not often I see the Cosmos looks so special ’. 


in 


took the lift first a at the 


‘T’m ‘trying, it’s true, to coax the dear archbishop to give the 


first Act of La Tosca in the Blue Jesus ’. , te 
‘Oh, I want to spank the white walls of his cottage *, 
“SF leas have been found at the Ritz’. 


“I feel his books are all written in a hotels, with the bed unmade é 


at Aon back of a chair ’. 


Lane) 


The airbadk Falopons Directory. 


‘I think I’m going 


cheap scent, diplomats, courtiers, and several young gentlemen of 


ane the Firbank telephone directory we find such names 


St. Automona Mais, Lilian Bloater, Father Damien Forment, — 


Tad Parula de Panzonct, Lady Lucy Saunter, Eva Schnerb, 


Mrs. Shamefoot, Monseigneur Silex, Sir Somebody Something, ordi 
Guy Thin, Canon Wertnose, Madame Wetme, Mrs. beets 


As we might expect, their houses are full of pictures. In one 
we come across a brilliant croquis signed ‘Carmontcue, 
duchess trifling with a agers in autos a Crucifix 


Pane of soup, Firbank himself was a very Peeticate header 
. at when I visit his earthly paradise I must confess I feel 
a: ase _ famished, for the principle of the cuisine seems to be the visual 
es oe appearance and names of the dishes rather than their flavour or 
“hea caloric value. A made dish of sugared violets served in aspic, 
: © points @asperge a la Laura Lesley’, a cup of cold pear 
- consommé, containing hearts, coronets, and most of the alphabet 


ee. vermicelli, One begins to long. for the loaded table of Mr. 
ae Wardle j in Dingley Dell. ce 
ee: ee _ A few anthropological notes. policies, none, except for royal 
- SR ‘match-making, Sports, paddling and a little mild fishing. Public 
— entertainments, opera, ballet. Social discontent, none. Only a, few 
~~~ people have any ambition at all: one, for example wants to 
Bee Bet herself into a stained-glass window; another wants to get 
: a saint to come to her party; another wants a villa with a water 


closet. But most are completely content with their lot. Prominent 
interests ; religion and sex, in that order. For instance, invitations 
_ to meet Monseigneur This or Father That, who constantly were 
oe being coaxed from their musty sacristies and wan-faced acolytes 
_-—~—s into the capital in order that they might officiate at masses, con- 
hieges _ fessions, and breakfast parties 4 la fourchette, were lavished daily 
upon the bewildered girl. Messages and hasty informal lightly- 
_ pencilled notes, too, would frequently reach her. Such as ‘I shall 
be pouring out cocoa after dinner in bed. Bring your biscuits and 
_ join me.” Or a rat-tat-tat from a round-eyed page and: ‘ The 
- Countess’s compliments and she’d take it asa favour if you can 
make a station with her in chapel later on’; or ‘ The Marchioness 
will be birched tomorrow and not today’. 
_ Only those who think religion is nonsense will be shocked at 
: - having it treated as an amateur game. Believers and church-goers 
_-~—~~———s will see that just because a church is unnecessary in the earthly 
_-—-—sésparadise, religious activities there will seem more-an expression 
_--—soof': perfect freedom than any other. Because a spectator cannot 
deduce from what is done the purpose for which it is done: I can 
pe watch huntsmen and hounds and know what they are trying to 
eae Shed because the fox is visible; but God is not. 
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Bathe or, Ep hla of cate ve eye) 

inage The problem of amateur sex is much more difficult, because 
sex is in part a_ natural necessity to which, like all the other 
animals, we are subjected willy-nilly. If sexual acts are introduced 
eee into the earthly paradise at all then Firbank’s procedure is, I 


_ morphously perverse. The improprieties in Firbank are those of 
_ children playing Doctor behind the rhododendron bushes. Serious 
love is out of the question, for it is inseparable from personal 
_ dedication, and the possibility of suffering, if it-is unrequited or 
the: beloved dies, is always there. In fact, it is a general axiom 
of any earthly paradise that if a character i in it becomes serious 
it means that he or she has eaten of the Tree of Knowledge of 

_ Good and Evil and must go. 
From the moment Mr. Pickwick, for example, goes to prison 
. E and becomes personally acquainted with real suffering, Pickwick 
Papers becomes a different kind of book, and the kind which 


et enema) 
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ae? - dong as the feelings of his lovers are only theatrical they can stay 
in his world. Thus, Olga Blumenghast belongs there. 

- * He’s. such a gold-fish, Rara . . . any finger that would throw 
him bread . . 

aa And there’ s no an I'm gsi that lots do! ’, Mademoiselle 


think, the only possible one—to make them infantile and poly-. 


- Ronald Firbank had neither the talent nor “He wish to write. So 


avy 
* Take away his uniform, Olza, a, what does be b 
‘Ah what—!’ 
Mademoiselle Blumenghast clasped her hands bril 
the nape of her neck. a 
“I want to possess him at dawn, at dawn”: 
“beneath a sky striped with green . ee 
*Oh, Olga! And I never shall po: .. she declared, tur 
away on a languid heel, ‘ until I do’. ; 


Even the jilted Miss Thetis Tooke, though she has mee 
commit suicide, belongs! hi 
“I would have done it yesterday’, she moaned, ‘ only the s sea 


was._as smooth as a plate!’ ik 


Yet now that the night was slashed with little phantom ame ' 
it affrighted her. 
‘stampede! ... 5 

*Everything’s alee now. For very soon, Dick, I’ll be dead’... 
Dead . . . I suppose they'll put out the Stella Maris and dredge 


the Bay. But the tide will bear me beyond the Point; fortunately; 


I’m so lightsome. Seven stone . . . When Nellie Nackman did the 
same she never left the rocks. It’s a matter of build purely. . 

I shall remove my hat, I think’, she cogitated. 
sin indeed to spoil such expensive plumes . . 
a headpiece that would become every one;—and I can’t say I’m 
ata - 


Outside the Gates of Eden 


To be enveloped utterly by that cold 


. It’s not perhaps 


Cal 


Sey 


A 


Sa 


“It would be aA Dp 


On the other hand though at the beginning of the Flowent a 


Beneath the Foot Mademoiselle de Nazianzi seems perfectly at 


home. She can say of the prince ‘He has such strength! One 


could niche an idol in his dear, dented chin’; and leave the room — 
warbling Depuis le jour; and pray Heaven ‘Help me to be 


decorative and to do right! ’, by the end of the book, it turns out 


she really is in love—and the prince has to marry another. 


Oblivious of what she did, she began to beat her hands, until 
they streamed with blood, against the broken glass ends on the 
wall: ‘ Yousef, Yousef, Yousef. ..’. 


Blood can only be shed outside the gates: of Eden and once it 


flows there’s no return, But though blood cannot be shed, death — 


is possible as an amateur event, provided that there is no pain, 
no bereaved survivor, and life ends with a dramatic gesture. The 
daughter of a dean is killed by a mousetrap, a cardinal dies of a 
heart attack while chasing a choir boy round a cathedral wearing 
nothing but his mitre. The son of Lord Intriguer died of shock — 
on being surprised by a jackal while composing a sonnet. And 


here is a death-bed scene. The dying woman is the Archduchess — 


Elizabeth whose passions in life have been paddling and erecting 
public lavatories. 

In the Archduchess’s bedchamber, watching the antics of priests 
and doctors [the Angel of Death] sat there unmoved. Propped 
high by many bolsters, in a vast blue canopied bed, the Arch- 
duchess lay staring laconically at a diminutive model of a flight 
of steps, leading to what appeared to be intended, perhaps, as 

a hall of Attent, off which opened quite a lot of little doors, 
most of which bore the word: ‘Engaged’. A doll, with a ruddy 
face, in charge, smiled indolently as she sat feigning knitting, 
suggesting vague ‘ fleshly thoughts’, whenever he looked up, in — 
the Archduchess’s spiritual advisor. 

And the mind of the sinking woman, as her thoughts wandered, 
appeared to be tinged with ‘matter’ too: ‘I recollect the first 
time I heard the Blue Danube played’, she broke out: ‘it was 
at Schonbrunn—schones Schd6nbrunn—My cousin the Ludwig 
of Bavaria came—I wore—the Emperor said—’ 

‘If your imperial highness would swallow this 
Babcock started forward with a glass. 

* Trinquons, trinquons et vive ’amour! Schnieder sang that—’ 

‘Tf your imperial highness— ’ 

* Ah, my dear Vienna. Where’s Teddywegs? ” 

At the Archduchess’s little escritoire at the foot of the bed, 
her Dreaminess [the Queen] was making ready a few private 


(concluded on page 1008) 
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ee Rafael ‘Trujillo, the ruler of the 
- Dominican Republic, is assassinated 
Mr. Charles Swart takes the oath as the 
first President of the Republic of gl 
= Africa ; : 
_ President Kennedy says in Paris that 
American forces will stay in Europe as 
long as they are needed 
‘Generals Challe and Zeller,. two of the 
- Jeaders of the revolt in Algiers, are each 
‘ag sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude 
% ~ by a special military tribunal in Paris 


Thursday, June 1 

A state of emergency is declared in Zanzi- 
- bar following racial clashes during the 
general election 

A United Nations spokesman in the Congo 
says that more than 100 Bashi tribesmen 

| have been killed by marauding bands of 

Congolese soldiers in Kivu Province 

At least twenty people are killed and fifty 
injured when several houses and a factory 
collapse after a landslip in a suburb of 

fee Paris, | 


Friday, June 2 

_ Britain to join in a programme whereby 
six countries in association with the 
World Bank will lend India nearly £800 

~ million during the next two years to Sash 
her economic development 


Beanie. rhe 3 

z President Kennedy and Mr. Khrushchev 
a meet for six hours in Vienna, and a 
Russian spokesman says that their dis- 
3 cussions have been ‘ fruitful ’ 

‘The executive of the National Union of 
Teachers decides to recommend rejection © 
fof the ‘Burnham ‘Committee’s new pro- 
- posals on pay increases. The executive 
advises strike action if further negotia- 
tions fail — 


: Peesident Kennedy paid his first visit to Europe since_his pean ane November: above President 


Kennedy meets Mr. Khrushchev for the first time on June 3. Both men shake hands in Vienna after 

Mr. Khrushchey’s arrival at the residence of the United States Ambassador to Austria. Right: President 

de Gaulle takes Mrs, Jacqueline Kennedy in to dine at a State Banquet held on June 1 in the Gallery 

of Mirrors at Versailles, where President and Mrs. Kennedy were the guests of honour. They flew on 
to Vienna on June 3 


BA: Sint. United Bian Soviek statement 
issued at the end of the meetings be- 
; 2, “tween President Kennedy and Mr. 


_ Khrushchev in Vienna speaks of on 
as ‘useful’ 


/ onday, June 5 


communiqué published at the end of 
= President Kennedy’s discussion with Mr. 
. ‘Macmillan says that it has ‘ revealed once 
es again the close agreement of the American 
and British Governments in pursuing 
> their « common Purposes ’ 


/ 


sesday, June 6 
Prime Minister tells the Commons that 
would not be in the public interest to 
give any details about his talks with 
_ President Kennedy 


ssia Suggests that United Nations Head- 


che feces submarines pass through the 
English Channel on_ their way from 
Albania to the Baltic 


The ‘scene in Church Seite: Deciiiany as large crowds gathered at midnight on May 31 to celebrate South At 
a Republic. Right: Five of the new stamps which have been issued by the South African Republic. The cent s 
denomination, but the 24, 5, hs and 10 cent stamps replace the former 3d, 6d., 9d., and 1 


President and Mrs. Kennedy arrived in London on June-4 where the President conferred with the Prime 
Minister and told him about his meeting with ‘Mr. Khrushchev. Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy also attended 
the christening of Mrs. Kennedy’s niece, the daughter of Prince and Princess Radziwill, in Westminster 
Cathedral. On June 5 they dined with H.M. the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, with whom they 

are seen photographed ; 


idium, owned by Mrs. Arpad Plesch, trained’ by ee 
rry Wragg and ridden by the French jockey Sailors of the Royal Navy, dressed in early nineteenth-century rig, give a demonstration of cutlass and 
oincelet, seen winning the Derby on May 31. hornpipe drill at the “seventy-first Royal Tournament, which will be open at Earls Court, London, until 


ake was second and Pardao third June 17 ; 


Nedechuded from page ast 


‘ Flegtante breaking without undue harshness 
the melancholy news, ‘Poor Lizzie has ceased 
articulating’, she did not think she could 
improve on that, and indeed had written it 
"several times in her most temperamental hand, 
when the Archduchess had started suddenly 
crackling about Vienna. 

* Sssh Lizzie—I never can write when people 

talk’. 
- *I want Teddywegs ’. 

‘The Countess Yvorra took him for a run 
round the courtyard ’. 

*I think I must undertake a convenience next 
for dogs... It is disgraceful they have not got 
one already, poor creatures’, the Archduchess 
ctooned, accepting the proffered glass. 

* Yes, yes, dear’, the Queen exclaimed, rising 

and crossing to the window. 
x The bitter odour of the oleander flowers out- 
side oppressed the breathless air and filled the 
; room as with a faint funereal music. So still 
ug a day. Tending the drooping sun-saturated 
flowers, a gardener with long ivory arms alone 
seemed animate. 
* Pull up your skirt, Marquise. Pull it up . 
It’s dragging, a little, in the water ’ 
*“Fudica me, Deus’, in 


- priest by the bedside besought: et discerne 
Ratt A causam meam de gente non sancta, Pearce, 
Ri domine. Parce populo tuo, ne in aeternum 
eo irasceris nobis’, 

by aa “A whale! A whale! ’ 


_ THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY is just beginning to 
_ recover from the attentions of Sir Lewis Namier 
and his disciples. It is now clear that the revolu- 
tion they are alleged to have made in eighteenth- 
_ century studies really amounts to very little. Mr. 
- Steven Watson’s recently published book The 
___— Reign of George III* is an admirable illustration 
___ of this—though curiously enough Mr. Steven 
_ Watson does not seem to be fully aware of the 
fact. It is also evident from this admirable 
volume that the eighteenth century still abounds 
: “ in major unsolved problems. If only the Namier 
4 " ‘school had devoted their abundant energies to 
i E “these instead of to the minutiae of personal re- 
_ lationships of minor politicians, we would be in 
a better position today to clear up some of the 
Re teal mysteries of that turbulently fascinating 
‘ century. 
- Those who talk most enthusiastically about 
, the so-called Namier revolution do not usually 
i bother to define it. This is probably because the 
mere process of definition at once cuts it down 
to size. Yet when we isolate the three main in- 
= _ gredients of the Namier revolution it is at once 
clear that they are either not true, or not new, 
or grossly exaggerated; 
_ First, Namier stressed that ‘ parliamentary 
politics” were ‘not based on parties’. The stuff 
f politics was not a clash between rival parties 
fith rival ideologies; government in the early 
ighteenth century only seemed to be ‘ based on 
‘party majority in the House of Commons’. 
Instead of party—and this is Namier’s second 
point—the motive force of eighteenth-century ~ 


> 
ha 


Bearer: tones the 


‘Elsie? ” A look of wondrous. vated over- 
spread the Archduchess’ 's face.—She was wading 

~ wading again among the irises and rushes, 
wading, her hand in Princess Elsie’s hand, 
through a glittering golden sea, towards the wide 
horizon. 

The plangent cry of a peacock rose dis- 
quietingly from the garden. ; 
_ ‘Ym nothing but nerves, doctor’, her Dreami- 

‘ness lamented, fidgeting with the crucifix that 
dangled at her neck upon a chain. Ultra 
feminine, she disliked — ‘that another, even in 
extremis, should absorb ail the limelight. 

‘ A change of scene, ma’am, would be probably 
_ beneficial’, Dr. Cuncliffe Babcock replied, eye- 

‘ing askance the Countess of Tolga whe unobtru- - 
sively entered. 

“The couturiers attend your pleasure, ma’am ’, 
in impassive undertones | she said, ‘to fit your 
mourning ’. 

On; tell them the Queen is too tired to try 


on now ’, her Dreaminess answered, repairing in - 


agitation “toward a glass. 

‘They would come here, ma’am’, the Coun- 
tess said, pointing persuasively to the little ante- 
room of the Archduchess, where two nuns of the 
Flaming Hood were industriously telling their 
beads. 

mp don’t know why, but this glass refuses to 
flatter me’ 

: Pededeammis Domino! Ostends nobis domine 
misericordiam tuam, Et salutare tuum da nobis!’ 


Party and Progress in Eighteenth-century Britain 


‘By N. C. HUNT 


politics was the interplay of factions—them- 
selves based not on principles but on family 
relationships and alliances and on local issues. 
In this connexion, ‘corruption’ was not the 
right word to describe the cement of the eigh- 
teenth-century system. Then, thirdly, there is 
Namier’s view of George III. The events in the 
earlier years of the reign were not so much due 
to George’s personal character as ‘in reality to 
the logical outcome of the situation’, What 
Namier appears to mean by this is_ that 
George III wielded no more power than 
George I and George II; that George III had 
no personal plan for a resurgence of royal in- 
fluence; that the apparent increase in the King’s 
power can be explained by reference to the lack 
of a 
throne to act as a political counter-attraction; 
and that George III’s political behaviour was 
certainly not unconstitutional. 

On the subject of party, Namier is particularly 
misleading. What in effect he does is to show 
that our twentieth-century parties and party 


system did not exist in the eighteenth century. — 


It would have been surprising if they had, and 
no serious historian ever made such a claim. But 


in thus demolishing an edifice which nobody but — 


himself had erected Namier deduces that there 
was therefore no such thing as party in the 


eighteenth century—which does not follow at all. _ 


Admittedly, after 1688 there were a number of 
factors which tended to obscure party and party 
differences, For one thing, the Glorious Revolu- 
tion made both Whigs and ‘Tories uneasy about 


* Oxtard, 35s. Reviewed in THe LisTENER on ‘October 6, 1960 


‘reversionary interest’—no heir to the 


5 Queen replied. rf - 
- *Nobody!? bencie so?? uehedac 
-£The Ambassadress of England, it seems, has 
alarmed the world away. I gather peices: © 
prosecute! ” se age 
The Archduchess sighed. of Re a 
‘I want mauve sweet-peas ’, she listlessly seid 
_ ©Her- spirit soars; her thoughts are in the 
Champs-Elysées’ , the Countess exclaimed, with- 
» drawing noiselessly to warn the iners, — 
‘Or in the garden’, the Queen reflected, 
returning to the window. And she was ‘standing 
: there, her eyés fixed half wistfully upon the long 
ivory arms of the kneeling gardener, when the 


x 


- Angel of Death (who had sat, unmoved through- 


out the day) arose. 

The earthly paradise is no place for literary 
critics. Either this scene could occur in yours 
or it could not. If it could not, then I am 
afraid you and I could never really be friends. 
Now let me sign off with a conjugatory Tage 
from the Kingdom of Pisuerga: — 

‘I am a political hostess — 
Thou art a political hostess 
_ He is a political hostess 
We are...’ 
—Third Programme 


~ 


t= 


their basic political philosophies. No longer 
could the Tories—the traditional supporters of 
the prerogative—believe in the divine heredity 
right of kings and the non-resistance of subjects. 
As subjects they had at least acquiesced in the 


‘movement which replaced James II by William 


and Mary; and it was a Tory dominated parlia- 
ment which in 1701 had vested the succession 
in the House of Hanover—the final blow to the 
divine right doctrine, Nor could the Tories 
really support the prerogative of a king like 
William III who was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a Whig monatch, 

The Whigs were similarly embarrassed by ‘ise 
traditional political doctrines after 1688. Until 


_ then they had stressed the concept of an original 


contract between King and people and accord- 
ingly they exalted the power of Parliament 
against the Crown. This was the justification for 
getting rid of James II, who was alleged to have 
broken the contract, and replacing him by 
William and Mary. Paradoxically enough, this 
triumph for Whig theory was the basis of Whig 
embarrassment. The Whigs naturally enough 


wanted to support William III who was, after 


all, in a very real sense their king. On the other 
hand, William had very Tory ideas about the 
extent of the royal. prerogative—and this made 
their support for him rather difficult, 

Pele sone are edge eto 


( ‘their political rivals 
» Sar the old ee and 


? 


to | apes to all lates of He eonniitaky: 
ce, _ Bolingbroke’s s appeal had one other essentially 
Bes Tory characteristic: the desire to institute con- 
_ stitutional change by looking backwards rather 
than forwards. In his Dissertation on Parties 
Bolingbroke was arguing that we should move 
back to the tradition of 1688—to establish the 
purity of the Constitution as it then used to be 
before the corrupt practices of the Whigs had 
distorted it out of all recognition—and. back to 
the time when the Crown still wielded real 
"Power, ° 
_ Bolingbroke’s Stemink to modernize Toryism 
: was not at once successful. But in the years 
immediately after 1760, George III did in fact 
seek to play the role of Bolingbroke’s Patriot 
_ King and the Tories began to come back into 
- the full tide of the political stream. 


¢ Emotions 
« id the ens of major © pobueal 


g period between 1714 and 1760 — 
Soe to stir the emotions of 


Be ieee moons political ad 
lack ‘definition, Ze re when at thes 


ect ce lfl’s Early Intentions : 


his estimates of George III’s early intentions— 
and this is where he so admirably illustrates the 
inadequacies, indeed the inaccuracies, of the 
Namier analysis. First, George did seek to in- 
troduce fundamental changes. He came to the 
throne wanting to get rid of Newcastle and 
‘replace him by Bute; he sought to destroy 
corruption and also ‘the unhappy distinctions 
«of “Whig and Tory”’. He aimed also, in the 
' words of Bute, not to be ‘ governed . . . by his 
Minister or Ministers as the late King had 
been’. Nor did all this remain in the realm of 
intention. The change that took place is perhaps 
best summed up in.a sentence from Richard 
Pares, who wrote: ‘Newcastle governed 
George II and George III governed North ’—a 
_ categorical repudiation of Namier. Of course 
the lack of a reversionary interest was a con- 
tributory explanation of the increase in 
_ monarchial authority. But von Ruville noted this 
~ over twenty years before Namier. 
5 As the Crown ‘re-asserted itself the country 
gentlemen rallied to its support. Mr. Steven 
Watson describes this process admirably. He 
points out that it was the independents who 
rallied to. North—‘ that great body of gentlemen 


“see ‘Byes = a of party itself was not 
aaa until Burke made it so later in 


exions Ses ae also rinses obscured 
in ek age eee But Namier’s 7 


Baccedbesit BB detail wad unjustified 
on. After all, Lecky, some eighty years 
, Stressed that the majority of parliamentary 
ats were ‘almost exclusively i in the hands of a 
~w families’ or ‘ rich noblemen’ or subject to 
amg influence through local handling of 
atronage and pensions. 
‘Yet i in spite of all this, and in spite of Namier, 
arty ‘remains an important ingredient of 
ighteenth-century politics. There were always 
cial and religious differences between Whigs 
nd Tories. The Whigs tended to be the larger 
downers and had the support of the merchant 
asses and the Nonconformists. The Tories were 
1e squirearchy and still viciously anti-dissent. 
{oreover people thought of themselves as Whigs | 
3 Tories—and this surely gives the terms a 
olitical reality whatever their specific content. 
Throughout the century, too, Whigs and 
‘ories” constantly strove to adapt their basic 
olitical ideas to the new political circumstances. 
end of the century they had for the 
st ‘part succeeded in doing so—and it is, 
erhaps, ‘one of the weaknesses of Mr. Steven’ 
tson’s book that he fails to do justice to this 
shievement and to place it in its context. _ 
it was Bolingbroke who made the first 


_ Though Mr. Steven Watson thus recognizes 
_ their essential Toryism he pointedly refuses to 
_ call them Tories. Even more surprisingly he 
fails to recognise that the Younger Pitt and 
_ Burke between them supplied these men with a 
_ political creed which was an adaptation of the 
old Toryism to the new age. In Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution is the organic 
view of the state. What exists at any given 
moment is the product of a long period of 
growth and evolution to which previous genera- 
tions have contributed their wisdom and ex- 
_ perience. This is the case for preserving what is 
ater avoiding rash and precipitous change—a 
rational Tory reverence for the past . which 
Bolingbroke had not quite managed to discover. 
__, Pitt’s contribution was to accept this and add 

_ further ingredients. He became First Lord of 
the Treasury by as strong an exercise of the 
_ prerogative as one could imagine. He consoli- 


ie to aiiiew circumstances, Bolingbroke 
pppecintsd that the social, eee, ana 


Pitt, and it is unfortunate that Mr. 


_ Mr. Steven Watson is particularly good in ~ 


who wanted quiet unambitious government ’.’ 


Smith helped to link some of the new manu- 
facturing interest to the old Tory party. He 
created a Tory majority in the House of — 
Lords. His attitude to India inaugurated a new 
Imperialism. As an erstwhile parliamentary re- 
former and as the friend of Wilberforce, he  __ 
showed that Toryism anchored in its Church of 
England religious tradition could look to the 
future as well as the past. In short, the modern 
Tory Party owes a great deal to the Younger 
Steven 


Watson has not recognized this. ; 
It is similarly unfortunate that Mr. Steven sy 

Watson also fails to do full justice to Charles 

James Fox, who did for Whiggery what Pitt 

did for Toryism. Not that Whig political ideas 

after 1688 were as much out of tune with events 

as their Tory counterparts. For in monopolizing 

the power of the Crown up to 1760 they were é 

in fact doing so in the name of parliament. Wer hae 

Walpole, for instance, regarded himself essen- ; 

tially as a House of Commons man; and it was 

concern for the position in the House of Com- 

mons which filled Newcastle’s life with busy 

anxiety. After 1760 the Rockinghams were cham- 

pioning parliament against the King. But it was 

Fox, more than anyone else, who linked the : 

Whigs with the people—that new force in poli- 

tics which, first stirred by John Wilkes, de- 

manded radical parliamentary reform. Because 

Fox championed this cause throughout the 

Revolutionary War (and drove the Portland 

Whigs to the Tories in the process) his influence © 

made possible the 1832 Reform Bill and mapped 

the course by which the eighteenth-century 

Whigs were to become the nineteenth-century 

Liberals. 


Strands of Continuity 

I have not been suggesting that in the 
eighteenth century there was a nineteenth- or a — 
twentieth-century party system. Clearly there 
was not. But I have been stressing that there 
are clear links and strands of continuity between — 
the Whigs of 1688 and the Liberals of the nine- 
teenth century, between the Tories of 1688 and 
the Tories of today. And when this is so, it is 
ridiculous to deny the concept of party in the 
eighteenth century. What we want now is an 
approach to the eighteenth century which will 
make a real effort not to discredit party—but, 
while recognising that there was no twentieth- 
century party system, will nevertheless trace in 
detail these transformations of party which IJ 
have been sketching. This is not to discredit 
Namier, but to enable his researches to be put in 
their proper perspective. And it’ must be an 
interpretation which makes it clear that big 
issues are important, that there is a continuity 
and pattern of. party reaction to. them (which 
may, of course, be simply a question of personal 
psychology), and that politics, even in the 
eighteenth century, is not just a question of local 
struggles and of machine considerations. In 
short, we want a new party history of the 
eighteenth century. 
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_ Steven Watson’s book there are many other un- 


a solved problems, For the greater part of the 


period we do not really know how government 


policy was actually formed. Most of the pres- 


sures which in the end were transformed into 
legislation and policy have still to be investi- 
- gated. It is all very well for Mr. Steven Watson 
to write: ‘The Hamburgh, the Russian, and 
the Eastland "Companies had become useless’; 
but it happens to be a fact, as far as the Russia 
Company at any rate is concerned, that its im- 
pact on Government policy was as important in 
the second half of the century as I have already 
shown it to be in the time of Walpole. In short, 
we have still got to ‘do a Namier’, as it were, 
on pressure groups—or extra-parliamentary or- 
ganisations and interests—before we can really 
understand the eighteenth century. 

Nor are we yet in a position adequately to 
explain perhaps the most important develop- 
ment of all—the Industrial Revolution. Rightly, 
Mr. Steven Watson stresses the importance of 


tiveness—and, above all, war. 


trial Revolution. But Mr. Steven Watson does 
not do justice to the impetus which the Indus- 
trial Revolution derived from the expansion and 
movement of population. And, in any event, 
there is still much to be explained. For example, 
how much foreign investment was there in the 
British National Debt—and to what extent did 


this investment release native capital to finance . 


our industrial expansion? There is evidence that 
this was beginning to happen in the seventeen- 


thirties—but how far did it go? And was its 


contribution fundamental? This still Herds an 
authoritative assessment. 

So does the role of the Dissenters in British 
industrial and commercial growth. It has always 
been agreeable’to believe that the Nonconform- 
ists, excluded from central and local government 
by the operation of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, concentrated their abundant energies on 


Tt: is, Ce 
agreeable to realize that the French Revolution — 
was in a sense the sime qua non of our Indus- 


tion in motion. “Yet, curiously enough, we « 
not actually know that the Dissenters were e 


- cluded from office by the Test and Corporati 


Acts. We do not know precisely what offic 


were covered by these acts, to what extent t 


acts were at all effective, and whether the 8 
called Annual Indemnity Acts did in fact i 
demnify Dissenters for occupying offices f 


which they were in theory sacramentally u: 


qualified. My own researches i in the first half 
the century suggest that the Annual Indemni 
Acts were not then annual, nor did they i 
demnify*. Mr. Steven Watson naturally has 1 
reference to this general problem i in the reign. 
George III; the basic research has still to be dor 

We are not yet even in a position to tra 
development of such a vital institution as t 
Cabinet throughout the century. So, whatev 
Sir Lewis Namier achieved, we are still only « 
the threshold of a real understanding of t 


cs eighteenth century.—Third Programme 


* Two Early Political Associations: the Quakers and the Dissenting Deputies in the Age of Sir Robert Walpole. Oxford. 308, 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in » 
reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


THE LISTENER but 


Britain's Expanding Universities __ 
Sir,—University teachers are uniquely given 
to fouling their own nest. The habit of self- 
criticism, indispensable in their academic activi- 
ties, is probably to blame; but the public at 


- Jarge, not realizing this, is apt to conclude that 


the nation’s universities are being condemned 
out of their own mouths as expensive and sterile 
institutions populated by anti-social bookworms. 

Sir Eric Ashby is too eminent a man to be 
suspected of making mischief for mischief’s 
sake. I am therefore totally at a loss to imagine 
why, for instance, he should state (THE 
LISTENER, June 1) that the committees respon- 
sible for making senior university appointments 
concern themselves simply with how much each 
candidate has published and ‘ pay little attention 
to his dedication to students, his clarity as a 
teacher, his skill in transmitting knowledge, or 
even his mastery of the state of knowledge in 
If this were so, an application for 
a professorship would consist simply of a list of 
publications, and the applicant with the longest 


list would get the job. Interviews would be un- 


necessary, reference to sponsors a waste of time. 
_ In fact candidates are invariably interviewed, 
and the interviews turn chiefly on the questions 
which Sir Eric alleges are ignored (dedication 
to students, etc.): Sponsors are referred to, 
assessors with special knowledge are approached 


to advise the appointing board how valuable 


(and not just how massive) the published work 
of different candidates is estimated to be; and 


so forth. All this is common practice, Sir Eric 


must know that it is, why then does he seek to 


mislead his readers and listeners on the point? 


_ He proceeds to condemn ‘ the rat-race to pub- 
|... original’ work. Why again, may one 
ask, does the Master of Clare College think it 


__mecessary to add his voice to the pack of baying 


: mysteries : 


philistines who in the last few years have been 
doing their best to present ‘ research’ asa kind 
of Super FOr tiddlywinks? He exempts from his 
criticism ‘ genuine creative research’. Since 
research is simply another term for methodical 
investigation, and investigation of phenomena 
and data already created (by God, the force of 
circumstances, the activity of man, or what you 
will), it is hard to see what is meant by 


‘creative’ research. As to whether it is genuine 


or not, the sole test would seem to be whether 
the conclusions drawn from the phenomena and 
data observed are. sound; and in that case 
research which is not genuine is simply badly 
conducted 
published. 

Sir Eric overlooks, as so many critics of his 
stamp do, the fact that editors of learned jour- 
nals put an effective stop on the publication of 
worthless work. If. he or I (neither of us being 
botanists) .wanted to know whether the piece of 
research he cites on ‘the respiration cycle of 
duckweed’ was or was not ‘ genuine ’, we might 
do worse than consult the editor of The New 
Phytologist. Supposing he were to tell us that 
lemna minor is the ideal subject for an investi- 
gation of the process of aging in plants, that 
patient research into the gerontology of duck- 
weed might illuminate one of nature’s greatest 
why ‘old men have a plentiful lack 
of wit, together with most weak hams’? 

I realize that Sir Eric’s main purpose is to 
call into question ‘the assumption . , . that 
the prime purpose of.a University is to pursue 


_ truth rather than to transmit truth’, He may be 


right to put the emphasis on transmission rather 


than pursuit; he may be wrong. What is so 


objectionable is that he should cheapen the idea 
of research ultra muros by the fearfully over- 
worked device of inventing ‘comic lists of 


research and would never get 


research-subjects.. By what scale can anyoi 
measure the value of ome piece of knowled 
against the value of another? Particularly wh 
the knowledge is still to be uncovered? | 

There is so much sound sense in what S 
Eric has to say as a whole that one remains, 
repeat, at a loss to know why he chooses to ta 


~ pernicious nonsense for about a fifth of his tim 


He is particularly right in insisting that t 
main difficulty which even now confronts t 
expanding university is the recruitment 
capable academic staff. To present publicly 
caricature of. university life, organization a1 
activity is perhaps as sure a way as any to det 
the promising young graduate from joining t 
already depleted ranks of university teachers, 
+ ag dete dV OMS CTOs 
Leicester F. W. J. HEMMINGS 


Kenya: the End of a Road 


Sir,—The terms under which white farme 
made their investment in Kenya were not, 
Mr. Dow states, simply that African interes 
were to be paramount. This statement, made 
1923, was qualified in the next paragraph by t 
sentences : 


_ Obviously the interests of the eee commutr 

- ties, European, Indian, and Arab, must be gene 
ally safeguarded, Whatever the circumstances, 
which members of these communities have enter 
Kenya, there will be no drastic action or revers 
of measures already introduced, . . . the result 
which might be to destroy or impair the existi 
interests of those who have already settled - 


This pledge—in effect, that the Briti 
Goyernment would _ guarantee the interests _ 
the immigrant communities—has been repeat 
many times over during the last thirty ye 
formed the basis on which Europeans invest 
not only money but their lives and fu 


_ Kenya. 


“ee 


ment who, until 


the Goverhment who ran and — 


aes Peawaits paula: be sure that, 


leases pac interests bbe be secure. 


on to cee “government pledges solemnly 
1d publicly given. Perhaps he is right here. But 
can imagine the outcry that would arise in 
is country if people who had invested not only 
illion of pounds but (in some cases) genera- 
ons of effort, and their children’s future, were 
Id that the leases they held had been handed 
er to someone else who intended to repudiate 
em, and found that the conditions under 
hich they had to live were no longer tolerable. 
y police’ instruction, they must carry guns 
ght and day and live in constant danger of 

onal violence from which the Government, 
sponsible for law and order, can no longer 
larantee protection.) — 
These things may be inevitable, but to say that 
ey are ‘unfair to the British taxpayer’ seems 
| odd point of view. There is not much doubt 
ho ‘they are unfair to, or that the British 


overnment, whose policies (however necessary) ~ 


¢ ruining a group of people they have deliber- 
ely encouraged for sixty years, and whose 
edges are being thrown to the winds, is 
orally bound to do something more effective © 
an tell the white farmers that, as Africans still 
ed them, they will not be helped to go. With 


uch more honesty, the leading Africans have - 


id quite plainly that they are not wanted and 
at their land will be taken away. They would 
deed be fools if they had any doubt as to 
hich t to believe.—Yours, etc., 

Ct oe “ELSPETH HuxLey 


of the settlers. 

; out in East Africa for some years— 
in Uganda, but I visited Kenya on 
s occasions. In those days (1932-35) it was 


nue sander the following circumstances? 
y respected settler-—a member of the 
Fasetiae ices nothing of knock- 


“* 


bade and guaran- 
irity by an Order- 


fter both wars ‘to oe mouey ; 
: atmosphere. ‘ As ye have sown, so shall ye reap’. 


much Africans advanced politically, 


~ much of ‘laws’ 


With ie ig Mr peor appeal 


atte for a white ‘woman to stay alone 


If this pi aicact witht the most respected 
- settlers, what must the average ‘treatment of the 


: native be? 


ae To educate. and suppress at the same time, 
must surely be guaranteed to create a volcanic 


Yours, etc 
Mary O'BRIEN © 


ats Epsom 


Miracle and History 
Re | Sir,—I have read the apologetic for agnos- 
ticism given by Professor Antony Flew in his 
broadcast on ‘Miracle and History’ (THE 
LISTENER, June 1). 

Surely it is out of Keeping with the mid- 
twentieth-century scientific ideas to make so 
and ‘true laws’ of nature. 
I had thought it common knowledge that 
science does not now refer to its ‘laws’ in the 
old sense. They are now the conclusions from 


experience and experiment that indicate that 


Certain happenings will occur with a very high 
degree of probability. 
Then i in reference to the criticism of evidence 


on super-normal events on the ground of his- 


toricity and probability I think that an analogy 
is rather relevant. In a mass of radium the 
number of atoms undergoing spontaneous fission 
is so exceedingly small that a single radium atom 
could make definite assertions. These would be 
that all experience of which it had knowledge 
_ proved that the radium atom was immutable. 


_ The allegations that an atom had been known 


to explode could be dismissed. It was a state- 


ment about a past event and no one had ever 


been able to produce or to forecast such an 
event. This is precisely parallel to the apologetic 
used, but we have the advantage of knowing 
that the assertion is incorrect. 

_ Agnosticism is a reasonable belief for those 
of a limited knowledge of the field of modern 
Knowledge, or for those who are handicapped 
by an emotional screen against acceptance of 
certain aspects of experience. For example, Dr. 
S. G. Soal made a multitude of most rigidly 
designed experiments in an investigation of the 
belief that foreknowledge could occur. He 
reported that they had conclusively proved the 
negative. At the suggestion of another research 
worker in this field he re-examined his results 
and then found that out of the hundred or so 


subjects two had given apparently positive 


“results. From several years further work with 


' one he reported that the odds against chance 


being the explanation of the results were ten 
to the thirty-seventh power to one. There are 
still those who assert that chance is the true 
explanation. 

On the value of miracles in validating a 
religion it would seem that neither Hume the 


_ philosopher nor Paley the theologian had noted 


the very precise statement on this subject made 

_by Jesus. It is reported in Mark XIII: 22, and 

is: ‘for false Christs and false prophets ‘shall 

rise, and shall shew signs and wonders, to 

e- igeeet if it were possible, even the elect’. 
Yours, etc., 


. London, W.7 J. GuiLFoyLe WILLIAMS 


LISTENER, May 25), regrets that I appea 
_have missed the Rene Daaty Since I ‘ 


Perhaps what Mr. Sedgwick really means is that 


I fail to take into account some evidence in 


Egmont which would either materially substan- _ 
tiate, or even contradict, my interpretations; in 
which case, it would be useful to have a precise _ 
illustration. It would also be helpful to know — 
exactly what Mr. Sedgwick has in mind when © 
he states that I am ‘too much inclined to know 


better than my ‘ authorities ’—Yours, etc., 
Oxford NorMAN HUNT 


[Mr. Sedgwick writes: 

Sir Lewis Namier once observed that ‘ the New- 
castle Papers are noted in most recent works on the 
period as cargo on board; but some authors would 
do well to add the formula customary in eighteenth- 
century bills of lading: “ Contents unknown ” ”. Mr. 
Hunt lists the Egmont Diary in his bibliography, 
but he does not refer to or take account of its 


report of the Lords Debate of May 12, 1736, which ~ 


shows that the Quakers Relief Bill was rejected 
not, as he suggests, because of insufficient pre- 
liminary propaganda for it, but because the law 
lords took exception to it on ‘technical legal grounds. 
Nor does he notice the story that Lord Barrington, 
the leader of the agitation for the repeal of the Test 
Act, ‘had told the Ministry that if they would make 
him an English peer, the Dissenters should drop the 


application’, to that extent supporting Hervey’s 
testimony, which Mr. Hunt rejects on a priori 
grounds. 


On Mr. Hunt’s second point, I had in mind not 
only his contradiction of Hervey, the leading 
authority on these matters, but his theory that 


* Walpole deliberately engineered the breach ’ between. 


himself and Gibson, Bishop of London, over the 
Quakers Bill, a theory supported by no contemporary 
evidence. Gibson himself believed that the Ministry 
had ‘unwarily’ committed themselves to the Bill 
without first ascertaining the probable reactions of 
the Bishops, but Mr. Hunt dismisses this as ‘not 
very convincing ’. That is what I meant by ‘ know- 
ing better than his authorities ”. 
—EpiTor, Tue LISTENER] 


The Last Michelangelo 


Sir.—In Tue LISTENER of June 1 the caption — 


under the photograph of the Rondanini Pieta 


describes this sculpture as being still in the 


Palazzo Rondanini in Rome. Until relatively 
recently this was true. As far as I know, the last 


Michelangelo was also the last of his carvings to” 


remain in private hands, until, in 1952, it was 
donated to the city of Witen where i it is now on 
permanent public view in the Castello Sforzesco, 
Yours, etc., 
Halstead MICHAEL AYRTON 


[We regret this error—Ep1ToR, THE LISTENER] 


An Archer at the Dairy Show 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested to know 
that the gentleman pictured in THE LISTENER 
of June 1 talking with the Prime Minister at 
the June Dairy Festival is none other than Dan 
Archer, alias Monte Crick. 

As some 9,000,000 listeners a week to ‘ The 
Archers’ will know, Dan is a dairy farmer, too, 

Yours, etc., 
B.B.C., London, W.1 Joyce RowE 
Sound Publicity Officer 


Further correspondence arising out of Mr. E. A. 
Carr’s talks ‘What is History?’ has been unavoid- 
ably held over until next week.; 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


IT 1S NOT at all obvious from their current work 
that those artists originally associated with the 
Euston Road school were once drawn together 
by a common style. Perhaps enly Coldstream 
can be said: to be practising within the frame- 
work which he established in 1939. However 
some students of each subsequent generation 
have looked towards the style by instinct, accept- 
ing its disciplines partly because 
these held the only kind of 
academic authority which was 
not suspect, but primarily 
because it was concerned with 
the age-old problems of realizing 
the nature of volumes in space 
and their relation to another. 
Success in this aim depends upon 
intensity of application, itself a 
talent, before it depends upon 
more glamorous talents of touch 
or sensuous feeling for paint and 
so on. The marks left on the 
canvas are the decisions, and the 
corrections to decisions, reached 
with the utmost deliberation. 
Rarely is a patch of tone or 
colour more than one brushful of 
paint; there is some temporizing 
but no filling in. 

This is obviously a method of 
working which demands a parti- 
cular temperament once the 
student stage is past, and it is 
unusual to find a young artist 
continuing to eschew the pace 
and the impulsive moods which 
the current situation in art en- 
courages. Euan Uglow, however, 
is one who has persisted, and one 
of his pictures has often added 
distinction to a group exhibition. Now, with 
his first one-man show at the Beaux Arts, 
we have a chance to estimate his quality 
in a proper manner. I am left undecided 
as to his success in what he is trying to 
achieve, but full of admiration for his four- 
square way of going about it. The paintings 
cover at least eight years but the consistency 
of view they reveal enables one to look at them 
as at a single piece of experience. He is as un- 
compromising with his brush as George 
Washington was with his axe—and as honest 
about what he has done. 

Such painting as this, which attacks the kind 
of art it is not as much as it affirms the 
kind of art it is, must not display an uncertainty 
at the centre. Uglow’s difficulty appears to me to 
be that he has not decided whether he is objec- 
tively representing things as they appear to be 
or as he knows they are. This may be most 
typically illustrated by reference to the nudes, 
a subject which both psychologically and in 
physical size engages his pretension most com- 
pletely. 

In ‘Nude on a Bed’ the left leg from knee 
to toe makes a serpentine shape which, as often 
in such poses, looks flaccid though we know 


By KEITH SUTTON 


it in reality to have a certain flexed tension, and 
we know, too, that the shinbone and ankle have 
to be strong and articulate to carry the weight 


of the body in normal circumstances, A painter - 


in an academic style might well paint such a 
leg with the form and yet might well render 
the visual appearance of the form without any 
sense of underlying structure—and we would 


‘ The Death of Actaeon’, by Titian, now on loan to the National Gallery 
Reproduced by permission of the Harewood Trustees 


say that he couldn’t draw it properly: Uglow 
would probably say it. Now Uglow’s technique 
of research and measurement implies, in other 
parts of. the same picture, that he is interested 
in the underlying structure; if we are to be 
convinced about the whole figure we must be 
convinced about this key passage. But Uglow, 
for all the little marks of his starring on the 
canvas, leaves this leg looking as it might in an 
impressionist painting. In the smaller still-lifes 
this problem of describing internal structure 
as against the interests of volume and space- 
relationships does not arise, all the problems 
are on the canvas and not in the mind. 

The exhibition of recent Australian painting 
at the Whitechapel gallery was something very 
worth while attempting and has been very well 
done. With the thoroughness and care in pre- 
sentation which we are accustomed to in this 
gallery, we are presented with both a general 
view and particular information. The general 
impression is that while there are sharp distinc- 
tions of feeling between figurative and non- 
figurative artists, there is a similar painterly 
manner in which their various problems and 
attitudes are worked out. Arthur Boyd may be 
discovered in this context as the strongest as 


well as the most poetic of the painters invol\ 
in celebrating a national mythology. T 
younger artists are less likely to be recogniza 
in their present form in ten years’ time, t 
Louis James, Lawrence Daws, Brett Whitel 
and Leonard Hessing are all people one expe 
to find making their way. : 

The consistent appearance of Barbara Hk 
worth’s sculpture over the ye 
makes any slight change of acc« 
or medium seem dramatic. T 
current exhibition of ~ bron 
marble, and wood sculptures 
Gimpel’s reveals an interest 
the modelling of bronze fri 
which further developing ima; 
are likely to come in the futu 
But she has by no means « 
hausted her interest in the c 
and precise marble and wo 
forms which are the result 
direct carving and within whi 
she continues to compare subt 
ties of volume and surface. 

The temporary appearance 
a picture of the stature of 1 
Harewood Titian, ‘ The Death 
Actaeon’, now on loan to 1 
National Gallery, is always 
healthy stimulation to our sen 
bilities. Instead of overshado 
ing the masterpieces which 
may be taking for granted by 
familiarity with them, it mal 
us alert again to the ._Vermee 
the Rembrandts and the Turn 
by appreciating how much tt 
belong to the same transcenden 
order of things. 

The exhibition of Chin 
paintings of the Sung and Yuan dynasties 
the British Museum presents us with our fi 
view of a recently acquired masterpiece, ‘T 
Gibbons playing in a Loquat Tree’, signed 
Ytian-Chi (d. 1067). Most of us will require 1 
erudition and guidance which the catalog 
supplies to distinguish one artist from anoth 
but spiritually we should need no -persuasi 
to feel at home among these exquisite wor 
Since the seventeenth century there has alw:z 
been a living taste in England for Chinese pai 
ing which is most obvious in its effects on 
own school of water-colourists. Leaving as 
the symbolism of a Chinese landscape we hi: 
the same sympathy of experience of nature 
the Chinese, of entering into the view bei 
contemplated rather than standing back from 
The recent exhibition of water-colours by Elir 
Bellingham-Smith at the Maas Gallery show 
this quality in delicate and personal works whi 
revealed the artist once again as one of the t 
inheritors of this particular tradition. 


The Complete Guide to Furniture Styles, by Lov 
Ade Boger (Allen and Unwin, £5 5s.), is descrit 
as a comprehensive guide to domestic furniture sty 
through the main periods in Europe, America, < 
the Far East. It is lavishly illustrated. 


L ome 3 nieined: a re- 
* setbacks in the last century 


_unexampled rapidity, but, fortun- 
as the affection is more or less eternal, 
never turn into vendettas. The two 
of this love-hate relationship are 
Lord Byron and Lord Elgin. It was a 


= 


that Byron came across his Maid — 


ge over hate. But it has been a close 
er since, and the faults have not all 
one side. In 1870, the year in which 
; enkins’s book is ‘set, there can be no 
ons about the guilty party: the blame 
entirely on the Greeks, though it was cruelly _ 
mpounded by the monumental folly of the | 
Minister in Athens, and things were 
no easier by the fact that Great Britain 
3 at the time a Prime Minister, Gladstone, 
} derstood ancient Greek but not modern | 


os 


ieee is brief and ‘tragic, i party of 
ratic British tourists, accompanied by an 
lia diplomat and his valet, a British lawyer 
ic t in Athens with his wife and child, and 
third secretary of the British Legation, set 
n an excursion from Athens to Marathon— ~ 
excursion which is still popular, though less 
ngerous. ‘On their way back from Marathon 
ey were seized by brigands. The experience was 
“no means unusual at the time; indeed, the 
rty had been joking about the possibility of 
on the night before they started. Brigandage 
iS an accepted part of the Greek social struc- 
re at the time, partly because the Greek 
litical parties found it useful, partly because 
ore were no suitable occupations for the ir- 
sulars who had survived the War of Inde- 
ndence against Turkey, and partly because the 
imitive state of communications made it 
ficult for the security forces to maintain order 
the provinces. (Even as recently as 1948-9 
re were communist guerillas operating no 
ther. from Athens than the scene of the kid- 


_of the Prisoners | was eeecet within 


we gand why his: went weong, with the 
tual result that four of the men in the party 
murdered a fortnight later near Dilessi on 
xeotian coast, is the subject of Professor 


disastrous fortnight by itself. would 
| book if we had a survivor’s narrative, — 
only - - survivors were those who were 
_brigandly convention, almost im- 
Professor Jenkins has set the episode 
saad ik + eae it with a 


aaihe aidacias Almost 
ther — very badly or very 
Serica of, 


ear or two before Elgin spotted his — 
with the result that love has always 


ing in 1870.) So familiar was the. experi- _ 
that at first no one worried, and the 


scholarly and dramatic narrative. How- — 


- murders and had done his utmost to prevent 


; % them. The Greek Government’s enquiry into the 


_ affair tried to implicate Noel in the conspiracy 
as. a reward for his pains. This was a good 


Affection and feuds succeed each > _ example of the distinction, to which Professor 


_ Jenkins devotes an entertaining chapter, between 
Bs ruth anid Ethnic Truth. 


ade ) 


ed 


Behiny on. World History. Edited by 

Saul K. Padover. The Bodley Head. 21s. 

The Political Philosophy of Jawaharlal Nehru 
By M. N. Das. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


The sense of history which distinguishes Mr. 
Nehru’s political thought has an unconcealed 
element of exploratory zest. In The Discovery 
of India, largely written in prison and published 
shortly before independence, he presented his 
countrymen with their inheritance and foreign 
historians with a challenge; but it was also his 
own discovery, subjectively linked with the 
- Autobiography of ten years earlier. Earlier still 


-—the remarkable fruit of two incarcerations be- 


_ tween 1930 and 1933—-was the series of letters to 
his young daughter (now Mrs. Indira Gandhi), 
which came to be printed as Glimpses of World 
History. This too was his personal tour of the 
past, in search of what a conventional western- 
ized education had omitted or distorted. Influ- 
enced by Wells’s Outline of History as well as by 
his own national instincts, he demanded in the 
first place a new orientation (long afterwards he 
‘had still to tell the U.N. Assembly in Paris, 
politely but firmly, that ‘ the world is somewhat 
bigger than Europe’). 

His reflections on war, religion, Setter 
‘science—simply and trenchantly expressed for 
the purpose of these letters—have suggested to 
the American scholar Saul K. Padover a phil- 
osophy of history, and Nehru on World History 
is the title of his abridgment of Mr. Nehru’s 
more modestly styled ‘glimpses’, They have 
been out of print too long, and a new edition 


is welcome, But it seems a pity that ‘ remarks 


ofa personal nature’, which are of the very 
flavour of this unique piece of writing, have been 
‘sacrificed. to condensation and ‘ philosophy’. 
Since the early ’thirties, after all, a great deal 
has happened to Mr. Nehru, to India, and to 
the world at large. The letters on would history 
“may be admitted as a source-document, but it 


_ is only the first-among many for an admirably 


arranged enquiry by Dr. M. N. Das into the 


Indian Prime Minister’s political philosophy. He 
begins with a brief indication of the constants in 


Mr. Nehru’s general outlook, the things which 
have survived both the exhilaration and the 
morbidity of the years in nationalist opposition: 

for example, ‘ the mild temper of the humanist ’, 
powerfully strengthened by a belief in science; 
the attraction to a species of paganism which 
“made him both daring and jovial’; the reaction 
out institutional religion which could fate 


Spiritalieation of politics. The Gandhian ai. 
trine with the greatest impact was probably that 
concerning ends and means, and in succeeding 
eS this supplies some of the clearest 


ook Chronicle — 


E pee ‘Hebdishman called Noel a cousin of 
_ Lady Byron, who lived near the scene of the. 


a 
: 


pointers to the interplay of ‘idealism and prag- 
matism in Mr. Nehru’s maturity. 


The theory of revolution (‘ only the dene stop 


growing ”) passes through many filters of though 


and experience before it can confidently set the — on 
stimulant of the world’s largest democracy beside 
the authoritarian techniques of communism, In © 


a world moving too fast for the inevitability of 
gradualness, Mr. Nehru’s concept of power 
through the electorate, and. socialism (or ‘a 
socialistic pattern’) through the State, has in- 


volved him consciously in an immense task of © 


popular political education. There is a kind of 


irony in the casting of this inveterate opponent — 
* of dogma in a succession of almost pedagogic 


roles. When Dr. Das quotes his reply to an 
Opposition suggestion of the facility with which 
Goa could be forcefully taken over, one can 
fancy the father expounding history to his 
daughter more than twenty years earlier: ‘It 
would boil down to this; that the big countries 
of the world have a right to bring the smaller 
countries under their sway. That is a wrong 
stand’. The tentative and_ self-deprecatory 
phrases that sprinkle Mr. Nehru’s extempore 
style reflect, in fact, his own dislike of appearing 
to preach or to countenance ‘ Nehruism’; and 
this in turn has contributed to that blurring of 
his political image which this book is concerned 
to correct. 

‘It should be said that Dr. Das’s reference to 


Goa is not typical. He largely avoids the citation — 


of events and examples, and rightly so. To have 
entered into controversy over this or that action 
or development, internal or international, would 
have confused what is in effect a valuable hand- 
book to Mr. Nehru’s self-expression, at any rate 
down to 1959. His book is unusually well sign- 
posted for the student. It is also, in its unobtru- 
sive way, compellingly readable. 
FRANCIS WATSON 


The Slaves of Timbuktu 
By Robin Maugham. Longmans. 25s. 


-To begin with Lord Maugham wanted to find 


out about the slavery that exists on the Arabian 


peninsula. A friend of his had seen children in 
‘shackles at the Buraimi oasis waiting to be sent 


to the Riyadh markets. ‘ The boys might be cas- 
trated (for harem guards), and the young girls 
sold to Sheikhs or merchants who fancied them’. 


After a furious brush with the British Foreign | 


Office Lord Maugham decided that he would 


‘ never get the visas he needed for Arabia, and 


instead he went to Timbuktu—on the slave route 
from the West African villages where children 
are kidnapped for sale in Arabia. 

In Timbuktu Lord Maugham found that the 


whole economy of the Tuareg, the nomads of © 


the Sahara, depends on the slaves they openly 
keep to do their household work and look after 
their herds. The Tuaregs consider themselves a 
white race, and their slaves are the negroid Bela 
people. In a Tuareg camp Lord Maugham saw 
the slave women pounding millet. They were 
watched from inside the tents by the wives of 
the Tuareg whose duty it was to lie still, eat, and 
so become fat, and, in Tuareg eyes, beautiful. 
Later Lord Maugham bought and set free a 
slave belonging to a Tuareg master. If this man 


hs saa gone to Hk ‘then French commandant of. 
the Timbuktu region he would have been told © 

a that his slavery was illegal; but without buying 
his freedom the man would never have been free 


to the present day general slave trade. 


_ contemporary propaganda 


from the present pestering of the Tuareg, or 


from the threat that when the French went the 


old masters would take back their slaves. 

~ Much of Lord Maugham’s book is concerned 
with his journey to Timbuktu, and with quota- 
tions from earlier explorers and accounts of the 
eighteenth-century slave trade. He does not fol- 
low up in detail the allusions in his first chapter 
* Our 
foreign office and American oil interests in Saudi 
Arabia are not alone in wishing to call little 
attention to this. The government of the Eastern 


~ Region of Nigeria, where careful parents do not 


let-children travel alone for fear of kidnapping 
by slavers, warned some of its civil servants that 
open discussion of this kidnapping was undesir- 
able because it would reflect on the modernity 
and progress of the region. The newly indepen- 
dent states of French Africa do not like to be 
reminded that there are slave routes through 
their territories, and their citizens own slaves. 
But without more publicity and consequent 
Pressure on officials slave-trading is likely to 
continue. There is room for a companion volume 
to Lord Maugham’s by a visitor to Arabia or to 
West Africa. 
Lois MITCHISON: 


The Girondins. By M. J. Sydenham. 
University of London, Athlone Press. 35s. 


Letters and Documents of Napoleon 


Selected and translated by John Eldred 
Howard. Vol. 1. The Rise to Power. 
Cresset Press. £2. 15s. 

The Anatomy of Glory: Napoleon and his 
Guard: A Study in Leadership. Adapted | 
from the French of Henry Lachouque by 
Anne S. K. Brown. Brown University Press 
and Lund Humphries. £5. 


The heroic generation in French history between 
the outbreak of revolution in 1789 and the de- 


feat of Napoleon in 1815 still captivates scholars’ 


This great seminal 
to which historians must constantly 


and general readers alike. 
period, 


return to find fuller understanding of the | 


modern world, is also so congested with epic 
incidents, so rich in deeply etched characters, 
that it is a never-failing source of popular 
interest. The three books under review reflect 
three facets of this abiding concern. 

Dr, Sydenham’s scholarly addition to the 


- University of London Historical Series is a 


detailed analysis of the group known historically 


_as ‘the Girondins’ (or Brissotins), to whom he 


denies the name of ‘ party’ on the grounds that - 


: it has neither recognized leader nor accepted 


policy. He concludes that ‘its very existence is 
a remarkable historical legend’, originating in - 
”, Only the Montag- 
nards bore any resemblance to a coherent party, 


and only opposition to Robespierre gave the 


Girondins the appearance of cohesion. It is 
remarkable that the reality of so important a 
group should still be in question in 1961: re- 
markable, until one realizes how limited, even 


now, is our grasp of the purport oD these epic 
events. 


Even Biialoar remains an enigma. Was he 


wie 


he otras or the: Seer of ie Re : 


movement? Was he the last of the benevolent 


despots or the first of the modern dictators?» 


English study of him is now being enriched by 


the compilation of a large selection of his letters — 


and documents, chosen and translated by Mr. 
John Howard. The first of several volumes, 


running to the truce of Amiens in 1802, has now — 


appeared. Concentrating on official military and 
diplomatic documents, with only a sprinkling of 
personal and family letters, the volume opens to 
a wider public that illumination of the great man 
which can come only from reading his own 
writings and watching his mind at work. Most 


are, inevitably, military in character, though - 


those concerning the coup d’état of Brumaire 
and the negotiations of treaties of peace offer 
particular insight into his methods. The raw 
materials of history, mever easy for the non- 
specialist to handle, are made more palatable by 
introductory notes and a smooth translation: 
but they remain reading for the student rather 
than the public. 

The English version of Commandant Es 
chouque’s monumental study of the Garde 
impériale must be one of the most lavishly 
and splendidly produced historical works of 
recent years. Sponsored by the Company of 
Military Collectors and Historians, it runs to 
570 pages, contains over 300 illustrations (89 in 
colour), and brings great satisfaction in this age 
of paperbacks, It deserves to-be read, too, for 
it tells in vivid language the story of the small 
number of dedicated men who represented, par 
excellence, the service and devotion which 
Napoleon inspired. Every system of government 
that accomplishes much rests on the service of 
an élite: the form of élite chosen by Napoleon 
reveals something of him and his regime. Its 
devotion deserved a + beater cause than tyranny. 

Davip THOMSON 


An Introduction to Chinese Art 
By Michael Sullivan. Faber. £2 10s. 


The task of writing a general introduction to 


Chinese or any other art presents almost insur-— 


mountable difficulties; the degree to which they 
are overcome is largely dependent upon the 
breadth of the author’s interests, but however 
careful he may be, there are, inevitably, inequali- 
ties in emphasis, which reflect personal prefer- 


encé and specialized knowledge. This new, 


up to date and in many ways interesting book 
is no exception. Pictorial art undoubtedly 
receives greater and more painstaking attention 
than any other subject; perhaps, it may be 
thought, at the expense of other arts. Certainly 
in writing about Buddhist sculpture, I feel the 
author has missed a great opportunity for 
making a clear and precise formulation of the 
stylistic criteria associated with each period of 
development. It is true that much is said of the 
Six Dynasties and T’ang styles, but it is too 
generalized, and the illustrations, well chosen 
though they are, do not seem to demonstrate 
clearly enough for the general reader the funda- 
mental patterns of each period. For instance we 
are told that the expression of sculpture that 


developed in the Lo-yang region is, as a whole, 


linear rather than plastic, and then in connec- 
tion with the culmination of this style in the 
Pin-yang cave at Lung-mén, completed about 
A.D. 523, the author writes ‘The heroic pro- 
portions remain, and the head and hands are 


michal of expression in eee sweetness 

spirituality are blended’. By what means do 
the sculptor convey this? We are not tol 
although these means are certainly known ar 
generally acknowledged. Unfortunately in th 
instance there is neither an illustration, nor 


reference to where one may be found (this in 


portant sculptural group is in fact hes ope 
in Sirén’s Chinese Scul ‘pture). 

This habit of describing objects, ofted vel 
vividly, without illustration and without guic 
ance on where one may be found, I belie 
to be a severe drawback, particularly so in suc 
a case as the lacquer eluted basket, an object | 
the greatest archaeological, historical and artist 
importance, coming as it does from a tomb | 
certain Han date. The fact that two details a 
published in Sickman and Soper, The Art ar 
Architecture of China, is not even hinted a 


although occasional references are given to th 


book and others, when painting is discussed. 
can be argued that such references would put tu 
the costs, but there is no doubt the. = wou 


_ benefit in the long run. 


The most puzzling question to answer abo 
this readable and carefully arranged book is, 
whom is it addressed? Is it addressed to tl 
ordinary intelligent reader, who knows litt 


or nothing of Chinese art and culture? Or, is 


intended for those who already know somethir 
of the history, literature and philosophy? If tl 
former, then I think the many picturesque ane 
dotes and wide generalizations may well be mi 
leading, since the reader has not the standar 
by which to evaluate them. If the latter, the 
most of the anecdotes are not needed to gi 


- point to facts that would already be known, ar 


the discussions of style, which may stimula 
precisely because of their generalized nature, a 
not well enough supported by down-to-ear 
facts. Mr. Sullivan himself would seem to | 
uncertain. Nevertheless, for all its shortcomin: 
—and what general introduction does not ha 
them?—this is a useful book. 

MARGARET MEDLEY 


In the Woods. By Henry Williamson. 
St. Albert's Press. 10s. 6d. 


Here is an episode taken from an autobi 


graphical work which, for unspecified reasor 
is otherwise to remain unpublished for t 
present. It is very short, and only a thousar 


copies have been printed. This may not sour 


promising; but in fact the episode is, in its ov 
right, a most successful and satisfying sho 
story. It is, in fact, Henry Williamson at 
best, astringent, taut, absorbing. It concer 
nothing more exciting, superficially, than a wa 
time journey in an old but well-maintained lor 
from Mr. Williamson’s Norfolk farm to Deve 
where he had the lease of some scrub-oak woo: 
land he wanted to clear. But the story is f 
bigger than itself. Having read it (and it mak 
compulsive reading) I found myself sitting ba 
to savour at leisure the implications cunning 
concealed in its straightforward narrative. 
Much of Mr. Williamson’s writing is aut 
biographical, and the central figure here too 
himself. But there is also Bert Close, a ies 
Cockney haulier, in whose lorry the j 
made and who hele with the ote om 
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finest all-purpose dic- 
nary in the English lan- 
guage, with the largest 

_ vocabulary of any—600,000 
 e ntries. As full and richly 
informative as a multi- 

; yolume encyclopaedia. 
3 3,350 pp. Thousands of illus- 
trations. In I or 2 volumes 


my Webster’s New 
_ Collegiate 


bridged directly from the 
great New International. 
For students and general 
‘readers. Over 125,000 en- 
tries. 2,300 illus. ‘50s., or 
4 thumb-indexed style, 60s. 


4 “Webster's: Diction- 
ary of Synonyms 
a “Full explanations | of the 


exact distinctions between 
synonyms. 944 pp. 633s. 


- Illustrated prospectus of all 
5S Websters from: G. BELL 
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Street, London, W.C.2. : 
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Mathematics 
In Your 
World 


_ KARL MENNINGER, who 
has done for elementary 
mathematics what Sawyer 
did for advanced work in 
the Penguin Prelude to 
Mathematics. He writes 
with clarity and refreshing 
wit. Illustrated. 21s. 


Puppet Plays 
& ries Jaber od 


« First book of its kind 
ie ERIC BRAMALL, F.R.s.A., 
who runs Britain’s only 
a permanent puppet theatre. 
a An excellent follow-up to 
Making a_ Start with 
Pea eee tic. Lavishly illus- 
pe I5s. 
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The Week's Good Cause Appeal 


_ (All Home Services) . 
~ SUNDAY, June 11th at 8.25 p.m. 


THE ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND 


+ 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


Lieut.-General Sir Brian Horrocks will speak on the vital 
work of the Army Benevolent Fund. hile each 
Regiment and Corps. has its own Association, the life- 
blood of all these important Charities is the Army 
‘Benevolent Fund. . 
The Army looks after its own, but for all those who have 
reason to remember and be grateful, here is a cause that 
deserves your support. 
All donations to: Lieut.-Gen. Sir Brian Horrocks, Army Benevolent Fund, 
: ae Royal Hospital Chelsea. 
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This new Kitshon dining room oe blind boys 


in Tanganyika is being built by gifts—mostly 
from school children 


JUNIOR Army of Compassion 


Children were greatly concerned by the story of 
World Refugee Year, and later by the hunger and 
poverty of the Congo children. Every day letters come 
to us, and now WAR ON WANT has responded 
to the plea of teachers and pupils by creating the 
JUNIOR Army of Compassion. 


Crusaders working under a Commander are able 
to take a personal continuing interest in the fight 
against world poverty by supporting a chosen project 
of their very own—a well, farm implements, hospital 
equipment, a camel, a cow—or maybe help to build 


a house! 


Two out of three of the world’s children are 


-always hungry—distress and disease are constant 


companions. War on Want helps schools overseas, 
provides bursaries and scholarships. Every penny 
goes straight to the project. 


The co-operation of Heads of Schools, Teachers 
and Senior Pupils is welcomed in what will become 
a great Movement amongst the Youth of Today. 


Details from WAR ON WANT, 
Campaign Against World Poverty, 


London, W.5. 


ALGERIA 
One in five locked behind barbed wire. 2,075,250 


Algerians, mostly old women and children, herded into 
Regroupment Camps. 175,000 children have died 
recently. Food, medicines urgently required. This is 


the world’s greatest sorrow today. 


Congo and Angola—desperate plight of Refu- 


~. gees. In your mercy spare a little. 


Please mark name of appeal on your gift. 
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This special issue, with its beautiful full-colour 
cover and its copiously illustrated articles on _ 
connoisseurs’ subjects, will delight all who value our 
heritage of craftsmanship. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES INCLUDE : r 


AN ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF 
THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


FURNITURE FOR THE TEA-DRINKER | 
John Lowe 


HORSEMEN IN ENGLISH EARTHENWARE > 
_ G. Bernard Hughes 


' PORTRAITS IN POWDERED GLASS | 
E. M. Elville — 


| STOPPERS FOR THE PIPE-SMOKER 
Roger Fresco-Corbu 


The issue also contains Frank Davis’s weekly article, 
._ “Talking about Sale-rooms” . . . and the traditional — 
features for which ‘COUNTRY LIFE is so well known. 2 


COUNTRY LIFE 


OUT NOW 26 


idyllic, if tough, occupation - of wood- 
p in Devon. Then there is the sedentary 
seat of the craftsman’ s knack of handling 


ded of attraction and repulsion. In 
esty I would have to number his early novel, 
"he Pathway, as one of the most disturbing 


ooks I read at the time, and yet I have never 
on able to look at it since. The nature books, 


y of observation, never seemed to me quite 
h thing Williamson was, so to speak, born to 
0. But when he shifted over from the soft 
Vest to the bleaker East, and became a farmer, 
omething happened to him: it was as if the 
forth Sea winds braced him to the achievement — 
fa. more disciplined style, a cleaner utterance. 
n the Woods is a good example of this matur- 
We Brief it may be, but it is so strict and fear- 


SS, so true in its implications, that I for one’ 


ball wait paeents for the complete book. 
= C. HENRY WARREN 


¥ Pe asracle ABC. By Conrad Lo es 
3 W. H. Allen. 30s. 


Yonrad Aiken, at seventy, is a New Englander 


auch honoured in his own country. Although ~ 
or some years he owned a house in Rye, and — 


nows England well, his poetry and criticism 


re too little esteemed over here. Influenced by © 


he French Symbolists fifty years ago, he should 
roperly be thought of as a poet, an originator 
mbued with a deep sense of traditional values. 
lis alertness to new ways of writing, combined 
fith a guarded approach to the merely novel, 
an be observed time and again in A Reviewer’s 


Be, which consists of eighty-nine book re- 


iews and thirteen essays, the first of which 
pocared 3 in 1916, Marianne Moore has spoken, 
ith some justice, of Mr. Aiken as the ‘ perfect _ 


sviewer, Diogenes’s one honest man, fearing 
n In pleasing himself, 


y to displease himself’. 
frequently sticks a very necessary pin into the 
k-minded reader. This receptivity to new 
s was demonstrated by Mr. Aiken’s early 
ss to make use, as a literary critic— 
¢ be blowed!—of Freudian and socio- 
i | concepts at a time when few men of © 

rs were val era to venture outside their 


Mr. 


ee picmphere of war in ice Sie 


. - oddly Robert Lynd-ish way: 
ly Mr. Williamson i is now writing oat 
ery: his powers are at full stretch. For — 

attitude to his work was uncomfortably — 


, for all their charm and accuracy and deli- | 


agian ne 


: nstaining 


bad 4 Por that ‘Aldoiss Saxin’s pages, 
th ao ee far too many ‘ emancipated 


ag in 1927, that its author was rapidly bee 


ing ‘a kind of literary Baedeker’; and in Law- 
CES) poetry he diagnoses ‘a demoniac chaos 
ich | is everywhere vividly and terrifyingly 
alive’. Who has put it better than that? In short, 
é ‘Conrad Aiken’s judgments are pointed but aes 
ing in malice; they are, above all, suggestive and 


_ May lead us now and ‘then to second thoughts. 
He is at his best on T. S. Eliot, whom he 


knew at Harvard. In 1935 we find him b-gin- 
ning a review of Murder in the Cathedral in an 
“We ought, of 
course, to have gone to Ascot to see the grey 
_top-hats and lovely dresses (not to mention the 
umbrellas) and perhaps a horse or two. 
“Instead, he had gone to Canterbury. Gared 
Aiken joyously recalls the Harvard of fifty years 
ago, at a time when the shy young Mr. Eliot 
had yet to find that all roads led to Anglicanism 
and Russell Square. Here, then, we glimpse a 
very different T. S. Eliot: ‘a singularly attrac- 
tive, tall and rather dapper young man, with a 
somewhat Lamian smile, who reeled out of the 
door of the Lampoon on a spring evening and, 
_ catching sight of me, threw his arms about me— 
from the open windows above came the unmis- 
takable uproar of a punch in progress’. Did you 
know that Prufrock was typed by its author on 
a Blickensderfer which produced only italics? 
Mr. Aiken, taking time off from criticism, is a 
_master of the Higher Gossip, although there is 
all too little of it here. A Reviewer's ABC is an 
enriching book, full of what our American 
_ friends like to call ‘ insights’, scholarly though 
non-academic, severe yet not really harsh, and 
gracefully -written but without any hint of 
preciosity. 
ROBERT GREACEN 


Britain in World Affairs. By Lord Strang. 
Faber and Andre Deutsch. 30s. 


The history of foreign policy tends to be written — 


_ by men who have no experience of politics, and 
to be made by men who have read little history. 
_ Several eminent British historians are exceptions 


_ to this rule, and now we have an interesting 


historical essay by a most distinguished ° prac- 
titioner of policy. Lord Strang has used his 
_years of retirement (and perhaps also some lei- 
sure in his years of service) to read very widely 
in historical literature. He knows the main facts 
and trends—and even many of the minutiae in 
which diplomatic historians delight—but his 
point of view is generally that of a statesman, 
and specifically his own. The professional train- 
ing of a diplomat is probably more conducive to 
clarity of thought and ease of style than is that 
-of an academic historian, at least in the age of 
the proliferation of Ph.D.s in which we now 
live. At any rate this book is a pleasure to read 
and easy to understand. 

‘These qualities are no doubt in themselves 
sufficient to damn Lord Strang in the eyes of 
_ many historians. Others may object that he has 

$ produced no new facts, and may resent the fact 
Moe his. cea interpretation and conclusions 


Henry VII to Pitt, wer nd 
ng out a few main points tha 


lowing ee the estimates of “Castlereagh, 
Canning, Palmerston, and Salisbury, and the 
discussion of various types of ‘balance of 


power ’, are of great interest, and should be en- — é 4 
lightening to almost any reader who approaches > 


them with a minimum of humility and curiosity. 

It may ‘reasonably be objected that the book 
does not entirely live up to the title. It is over- 
whelmingly concerned with Britain’s relations 
with the Great Powers of Europe rather than 
with Britain’s place in the world. It is true that 
Lord Strang escapes from the narrowest limits 
of the diplomatic approach: the passages deal- 
ing with trade, and with naval and military 
power, are both relevant and illuminating. But 
it is a pity that there is not more about Britain’s 
relations with countries and nations outside 
Europe. The departmental barriers which 
separated the Foreign Office from the India 
Office and the Colonial Office, made sense in the 
nineteenth century, but they make much less © 
sense in looking back over the centuries from 
1961. 

In discussing the decline of British power 
since 1945, Lord Strang makes the excellent 
point that British strength was never so great 
in the past as has been widely assumed, not 
even in the decades following the defeat of 
Napoleon which marked its highest point. He 
believes that Britain has still an important part . 
to play in the world, but it is not clear in what 
direction he expects it to lie. He is unenthusiastic 
about closer association with Europe. He pro- 
duces the usual ritual incantations about the 
Commonwealth. But these phrases can cover 
attitudes so diverse as the belief that Britain 
is bound to Canada and Australia by imponder- 
able ties different in kind from any which bind 
her to other countries, and the belief that 
Ghanaese and Indians, Fijians and British 
Guatemalans are entitled to a permanent veto 
on Britain’s relations with Frenchmen or Ger- 
mans. Lord Strang does not tell us what kind 
of Commonwealth claims his loyalty. ; 

Every age is inclined to exaggerate its own 
uniqueness. Lord Strang’s insistence that foreign 
policy is always difficult and dangerous, that 
Britain has faced many dangers in the past, and 
that Britain has permanent interests, is salutary. 
And yet, to use his own words, ‘a nagging 
doubt persists’. Is the business of foreign policy 
still the rise and decline of more or less dan- 
gerous Great Powers? Or did a new age begin 
with the two revolutions of 1917 and 1933, the 
age of totalitarianism, something different in 
kind from past dictatorships and empires? Is 
the preoccupation with the Soviet Union justi- 
fied, or do the dangers lie elsewhere? In the 
fourth century A.D. Rome and Parthia faced each 
other in war or mistrustful coexistence, while 
on the flanks, in the lands of the Goths and the 
Arabs, grew up the forces which were to destroy 
both. What of Black Racialism, South American 
hysteria and the Chinese colossus? Are the 
irresolute British statesmen of the nineteen- 
sixties closer to the predicament of James I or 
of Romulus Augustulus? On these and similar 
questions, one may be sure that Lord Strang will 
have his own, measured and informed, opinions. 
It would be interesting to hear them. 

Hucu SETON-WATSON 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Artists in Exposition 


Ir IT WERE the practice to list at the top of this 
column, in order of merit or importance, the 
programmes mentioned, as book reviewers nor- 
“mally do, I should find this week’s listing a 
' difficult task. Often it would be easy. One pro- 
‘gramme usually picks itself as more notable or 
(equally strong claim) more noteworthy than 
the others in the same period. Last week there 
were, by my reckoning, at least four that could 
head a list. __ 

First, if only because of its topicality, there 
was ‘The Trials of Charles de Gaulle’ (May 
30), a ‘C.B.S. Report’ from America, substi- 
tuted at short notice for the first of a two-part 
C.B.S. film about prisoners of war and brain- 
washing. The trials in the title referred to those 
caused by the Algerian impasse, and not to any 
of de Gaulle’s economic- or international-rela- 
tions headaches. As a summary of what has been 
happening in Algeria over the past fifteen years 
the programme was brilliant and, as far as one 
knows, fair. Once again it was the speed— 
slickness if you must—of the cutting and the 
careful preparation of the questions to be asked 
at the interviews that made this report so much 
more vital than most of the B.B.C. equivalents. 

I was glad that Raymond Baxter was allowed 
to play his usual helpful part in ‘The First 
Breath of Life’ (May 31), latest in the ‘ Eye 
on Research’ series. As it happened, the 
essential points of this film about the first 
few minutes in a new-born baby’s life were 
easy to grasp, and the Swedish ‘doctors 
‘(the film was made in a Stockholm hospital) 
spoke such good English that there was no 
difficulty there. The shot of the taking of the 
baby from the womb, by Caesarean section 
and rubber-gloved hands, was wonderfully 
clear, and its transmission one more proof that 
perhaps we, as a community, are beginning 
to grow up. Baxter’s summaries and recapitu- 
lations removed all ambiguities. There are few 
as competent as he in the art of exposition. 


grin as 


and how glad we 


car (June 2) was 
- full of interest from 


early scenes, show- 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes independent Prine om we 


David Atten- 
borough is one of - 
the few. He is back, 
enthusiasm and 
fresh as 
ever, with a new 
“Zoo Quest’ series, 


are to see him. The 
first of a number 
of programmes 
about a trip he 
made to Madagas- 


start to finish. The 


ing the search for 
pieces of the rukh’s 
egg, were presum- 
ably reconstructed, . 
at least in part, and 
did not ring entire- 
ly true, but there 
was no doubting 
the reality or the 
size of the finally assembled egg. The sifaka 
sequences were equally fascinating, and if the 


“remainder of the series is up to the standard of 


the first part, we are in for some enjoyable 
viewing. 

‘Lifeline’ (June 2) provided a revealing (to 
many of us anyway) account of epilepsy, its 
causes, effects, and some examples of how suf- 
ferers have learned to live with it. I shall never 
again be so dismayed by the sight of an epileptic 
in a fit as I have been on the raré occasions I 
have witnessed one, and I expect I was not alone 


jn gaining that comfort from the programme. 


There was possibly comfort. for some in 
Christopher Mayhew’s ‘ What’s A Saint? ? (May 
28), in which he examined the question: Was 
St. Theresa of Avila a saint or a victim of hallu- 
cinations? Mayhew was scrupulously impartial, 
as always, though he seemed to shy away from 
the probability that this is not an ‘either-or’ 
question of fact but a problem in semantics. 

Comfort, too, of a different kind was to be 


A scene from ‘ What’s a Saint? ’: nuns at recreation in a convent at Medina del Campo, Spain 


‘The First Breath of Life’ 
Hospital, Stockholm, Dr. Petter Karlberg (right), using a model, demonstrates 
Raymond Baxter and (left) Dr. Oliver, from Ohio University, the technique 

inducting regular breathing i in a new-born Paby. 


ignoble motives. 
“uninhibited; the gulling and coxcombry e1 


shame to a native humour in us that civi 


in. the series ‘ Eye on Research’: at akdins 


a 


had from listening to the talk on * eenaee mor: 
in ‘ Viewpoint’ (May 31). Mr. John Thompsc 
editor of Time and Tide, discussed this curre 
grouse of the middle-aged with the editor of | 
educationists’. paper, an anthropologist, and 
marriage-guidance counsellor; and sensible, a1 
sympathetic to the teenager, and frank the tz 
was—and therefore comforting. Its attitudes 
sex and morality were not the only aspects 
the rising generation touched on last we 


‘Gallery’ (June 1) went to Skegness to find on 


from representatives of that genre in conferen 
there, what makes young socialists tick. T 
samples of oratory and argument we were giv 
were hardly inspiring but some of the gi 
looked well in their bathing-suits and will : 
doubt grace socialist conferences for years 
come. 

There was more talk in ‘ Bookstand’ (M 
28)—affectionate talk about George Orwell | 
Miss Ruth Pitter and Mr. John Strachey, M.] 
with Orwell’s well-known essay on comic pos 
cards as the, starting point; and admiring. ta 
by H. A. L. Craig on Stephen Crane’s The R. 
Badge of Courage, interspersed with readin 


- from the book (backed by vivid photographs 


the Civil War) and enactments of scenes from 
A rewarding programme, ‘ Bookstand ’, in qui 
Sea cbnnansoe fashion. — 

: ear. PETER PounD 


Pees: ee 
: | at ‘Bold Behavio 


‘THE Ateenenors satisfies so many, of our le 


presentable qualities that the play is always 
pleasure to watch. And more than a pleasure 
a healthy means of releasing attitudes tha 
otherwise repressed, might cause incalculat 
harm to us or, more likely, to others, sin 
few of us possess the stamina to contain forev 


It is malicious and savage; its baw 


us. In short, it’ appeals openly and ea 


has thwarted and suppressed, but never et 
cated, For the short disrapioty of its play 
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an let our minds loose to roam as freely as 
would wish actually to behave. We gull, 
uce, and trick openly, as though we were 
in out our innermost thoughts. This is a 
tion of emotions we cannot display in life. 
For this reason I was none too happy with 
presentation of Ben Jonson’s drama on May 

. Those stark sketches of the cruder aspects 
life seemed almost gratuitously frank and 
odrse on television. The boldness of such 
ehaviour on our hearth-rugs seemed calculated 
embarrass. The effect is another side of the 
Soint Professor Allardyce Nicoll has made. 
Although, he has written, we might expect 
en's writings to be most fruitful of perusal 
the study, the reverse is in fact true. This is 
0. Reading the lines cold we are perplexed 
hat Garrick chose to play Abel Drugger. In 


he theatre we readily perceive our error. But: 


felevision is not the theatre. All theatrical 
ilchemies do not work in this medium, not 
east because it cannot hide the patent fact that 
t is a combination of both. It is a medium for 
Srivate enjoyment, yet is public in the sense that 
Jur particular taste is not being exclusively 
catered for. Inevitably then we flinch at some 
Mf Jonson’s lines and actions when flung into 
yur laps from the screen. We have no time to 
lissimulate before our family. 

Still, the picaresque, disjointed plot line is 
nm some ways most suitable television fare. As 
though the plot were a string of beads, the 
camera can concentrate on each jewel at a time 
without one feeling that a more important gem 
s being ignored. 

These interconnected, but really independent, 
sequences were pressed along with speed and 
jJexterity by Peter Dews, whose production re- 
tained the bitterness of Jonson’s original. He was 
yacked up by players whom one had not before 
associated with classic comedy. Patsy Rowlands’s 
Doll, though tending to be flustered, was still 
racily abandoned, while with John Warner’s 
Subtle you again felt that to be a rogue was 
really rather more fun than being virtuous. Face 
‘Alan Dobie) was possibly a little on the clean- 
imbed side throughout, though this stood him 
in good stead at the end. Terry Scully’s glee- 
ful caperings as Drugger had a warm pixie 
charm; and as tarted-up as any Ted out on 
the town Tony Garnett’s Kastril Was good- 
humoured amorality itself. 

A sharp and fruitful little thriller, Drop Dead, 
by Elsie Syme on June 1, proved that this 
venre, if in decline, was far from defunct. I 


Sete from Home at Seven, with (left to right) Annabel Maule as Peggy 
, Alec Clunes as David Preston, and Betty Baskcomb as Janet, his wife 


THE LISTENER 


must confess that I was 
lulled (or gulled) into 
many a false assumption 
so well did Miss Syme 
hold her fire. until the 
last few minutes. Was 
vital evidence withheld? 
I could not recall any 
refusal to present facts. 
It seemed as neat and 
satisfying a thriller as 
we have had for some 
time. 

John Cairney, as the 
young man alternately 
suspected and cleared, 
used the hard, biting 
utterance that Tim 
Frazer has made de 
rigueur. Here the un- 
Pleasantness was  ex- 
tremely appropriate. 
David Garth was suit- 
ably saturnine as the 
blackmailed, and Leon- 


; Drop Dead: 
ard Maguire’s bonhom- * 


Patsy Rowlands as Doll, John Warner (centre) as 
Subtle, and Alan Dobie as Face in Ben Jonson’s 
The Alchemist 


ous elderly Inspector 
was a delicious old 
smoothie. 


Home at Seven’ is 
another puzzle play, but 
one with pretensions. 
One must, I think, 
assume Preston, the 
chief character, to - be 
more than the mere 
bank clerk he is repre- 
sented as. He acts for 
all of us, in the sense 
that our simple every- 
day actions can have 
disastrous. effects of 
which we are uncon- 
scious. The motivation 
of the play is the con- 
nexion between the con- 
scious action and the 
unconscious desire. 
Preston is Everyman. In 
that case it is right to 
assume that he will 
suffer the fate that is the 
lot of the anonymous 
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: (left to right) Leonard Maguire as Inspector Bruce, Nora 
Laidlaw. as Annabelle Taylor, and John Cairney as John Hawthorn 


millions—rejection on this earth. The happy 
ending, then, is unfair, though theatrically an 
acceptable conclusion. 

Should we ask more? The play works well, 
as Sunday night’s production by Eric Tayler 
illustrated, and the parts, especially Preston, in 
which Alec Clunes beautifully conveyed the fear 
such a predicament would hold for all of us, 
engage the attention as long as the play is 
before us. Frank Gatliff managed to give the 
Inspector life without shifting off the narrow 
line between too great a kindliness or too aggres- 
sive a manner. A nice contribution came from 
Annabel Maule as an Irish barmaid. 

Rikki Fulton, whose programme was tele- 
vised from the Glasgow Alhambra on June 3, 
was a pleasing personality—best seen in his 
sketch as a schoolboy retarded in everything 
but his approach to the opposite sex—who yet 
does not sustain a full show. All the same, a 
gay enough programme, with some _ passable 
imitations from Margo Henderson and Kenneth 
MckKellar’s always agreeable singing. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Habit-forming Figures 


I HAVE LONG had the utmost respect for the 
B.B.C.’s listener research people and know that 
they never confuse quantity with quality. But I 
hesitate to quote figures because there are dan- 
gerous dogmas around about ‘habit’ listening 
and the predictable tastes of persons who may be 
placed in alphabetic categories of income and 
education. It must, of course, be granted that 
channelling and conditioning works in a way 
and for a time. Packaged entertainment delivered 
as planned on the hour when the bell rings can 
give satisfaction and comfort like regular meal- 
times and seem right or even fated. ‘ You get 
very good reception on these transistor things’, 
a taxi-driver told his deafened fare; ‘it restores 
your faith in human nature’. 

I do not believe that the placing of certain 
plays on Saturday nights, others on Wednesday 
afternoons, and others on the Third Programme 
are acts of Nature or necessarily good. This is 
not to deny that housewives will predictably 
tolerate thin matinée playlets while sewing or 
ironing, that longer middling stuff is popular 
fare at the weekend, or that the audience which 
can take the Third’s offerings, though not 


Sis Died At, a! 
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eae measurable, is much smaller. 
averages are 750,000 for the matinées, 1,500,000 


- to 2,000,000 for Saturday-Night Theatres, and 


up to 400,000 for Thursday plays. The Third 
audience is elusive and irregularly distributed but 
known to be faithful. For drama it is thought 
to rise sometimes to 200,000. 

The smallest of these figures is big enough 
in all conscience but comparisons between them 
are inevitable and unhealthy. And for the fore- 
seeable audience there arrives all too often the 
foreseeable play. Private researches into house- 
wifely opinion on a recent matinée produced 
the deadly comment, ‘Oh, it was the kind of 
thing I’m always afraid they’ re going to put 


on when I’m sewing though sometimes they’re 


different’, The Third often parodies itself; and 
there have been many weekend plays about 
which I have kept silence because it would serve 
no purpose to say that they were typical of a 
sad sort or seasonable for, the time. of week. 
The cards need a thorough shuffling. 

Look to the Lady (May 27, Home) was 
adapted from Margery Allingham’s novel of 
detection, and gave us that urbane amateur 
Albert Campion. The tale dabbled in the super- 
natural without any of the insight or subtlety 
of Sheila Cregeen’s Raise the Wind. Its witch, 
fearful to the peasantry, was duly unmasked as 
a crazy old woman with an interest in poaching. 
And the chalice which wicked connoisseurs 


coveted was defended by a dead giant with 


‘true’ unnatural powers. By these means we got 
the worst of two other worlds. The comedy was 
pleasant but the terror and investigation mild 
and somewhat dated. 

I had looked forward very much to The House 
of Bernarda Alba, by Federico Garcia Lorca 
(May 29, Home), and the tense atmosphere of 
shut-in hatred and suppressed passion was force- 
fully created in Cedric Messina’s production. 
But perhaps inevitably with a cast consisting 
entirely of women, the voices merged into each 
other. Catherine Lacey, Judi Dench, Mary 
O’Farrell, and Annabel Maule were separable 
enough but in the heat of the quarrelling, spy- 
ing, and peeping out of the house I frequently 
had trouble with identification. A. L. Lloyd’s 
translation, too, was often puzzling. I take it 


_ that in respect to Lorca’s imagery and to pre- 


serve the strong sense of locality of the play he 
was more literal than usual in translating idioms. 


- But some of them were startling and con- 
sequently obscure. The cruelties and stupidities | 


of class consciousness in this rigid Spanish 
society were clearly pointed, and the picture of 


an oppressive and inhuman moral code was 


vivid. But the interrelationships of the characters 


_ were disturbingly muzzy, for me at least, and 


exits and entrances confused. 

Another closed community, this time deprived 
of drink instead of sexual satisfaction, appeared 
in Oh! Captain, My Captain! by Alun Richards 
(Home, June 1). This was a good slight comedy 
with quantities of well-worn eloquence from 
unreliable fellows and a gay haze of delirium. 
Clifford Evans was excellent as a’ garrulous 
villain proud of not being ‘a talking captain’ 


and Oscar Quitak tormented him well as his 


conscience—or rather his ‘inner voice’, And 

there were vigorous, colourful performances 

from Barry Keegan and Roger Snowden. 
FREDERICK Laws 


_ THE SPOKEN WORD 


E~} A Provocation of Programmes 


a Mr. LauRENCE GILLIAM and Monsieur 
° LF 


a Michel Saint-Denis are a high-powered 

combination in sound broadcasting. 
Mr. Gilliam produces large-scale political pro- 
grammes of the most adult, stimulating kind 
(witness his ‘South African Dilemma ”); Mon- 


Rough ~ 


_tion, affection, 
personal hatred. Finally it presented the pessi-. 


sieur Saint-Denis mertates with a 1 Gallic sense te 


style and theatre (witness his account of ‘A 
Day with Churchill’). When the two collaborate 
on a documentary on ‘ France and De Gaulle’, 
we can predict that we shall hear fine radio. And 
so indeed we did (Home Service, May 30). 
Producers of Home Seryice programmes are 
not always sure how much knowledge, how 
much intellectual response to assume in their 
audience. ‘This programme paid us the com- 
pliment of assuming we knew a little and were 
also prepared to think for ourselves. It began 
with a summary of the generals’ rebellion; 
suggested, in quick-fire interviews, one or two 
of its causes (the influence of Indo-China, the 
youthful conscript army, the army’s feeling 
‘that it is no longer the army of-the nation’). 
It sketched in the relationship of France and 
President de Gaulle with expressions of admira- 
expediency, and downright 


mistic Colossus, the autocrat more devoted ‘to 
ideals than to human beings, the courageous 
prophet who knows ‘it will need another 
generation for the confidence of France to be 
restored.’ One portentous question remains 
unanswered: what happens after de Gaulle? 
The question was asked, but no predictions 
were ventured. Perhaps speculation would have 
been misplaced in a documentary. In any case, 
we should be grateful for having the facts 
presented with vigour, authority, a sharp sense 
of the topical, and that quality so prized in 
France: /a clarté. 

Another topical programme, nicely timed for 
the eve of republicanism in South Africa, was 
“People Today’ (Home Service, May 28. I 
should have liked to hear more about South 
Africa and rather less about Europe from the 
former Bishop of Johannesburg; and I thought 
much the best part of the programme was the 
last few minutes, in which Dr. Reeves discussed 
Sharpeville and caught fire with indignation. 
Here, however, was a profile of a man who 
denied that he was brave, but set a constant 
example of moral courage, Christian purpose, 
independence and humility. A useful and 
wisely provocative interview. , 

Indeed, this has been a provocative week. I 
was glad to see that The Observer gave proper 
space to ‘A Provocation of Universities’ (Third 
Programme, May 27), for Sir Eric Ashby 
opened the series of programmes on ‘ Univer- 
sities Today and Tomorrow’ with a talk that 
was cogent, wise, and, coming as it did from 
the Master of Clare College, Cambridge, delight- 
fully iconoclastic. ‘The pursuit of truth, rather 
than the transmitting of truth’: here indeed 
is a common and serious failing among 
academics; and it was refreshing to hear 
authority deriding the excessive cult of publica- 
tions. Here was a talk, moreover, that sounded 
talked and not read. 

_ One stimulating change has just been made 
on the Third Programme: ‘Comment’ has 
been enlarged by ten minutes, and transformed 
into ‘ New Comment’. ‘ Comment’ was a maga- 
zine that one always approved in theory, but 
rather often regretted in practice, Though 
nothing could be more welcome than expert, 

up-to-the-minute opinions on the arts, delivered 
on the Third Programme at a peak listening 
period, one nearly always switched off again 
with a feeling that the programme was 
secondary. I am duty bound to report that I 
felt the same about the first edition of ‘New 
Comment’ (May 31). In theory it is better 
to give the programme half an hour than a mere 
twenty minutes; in theory it is better to present 
a larger Proportion of unscripted interviews and 
discussions.. But in practice John Bowen found 
it heavy going, pushing along the uncomfort- 
able conversation between Willis Hall and Keith 
Waterhouse; and since I heard the Sunday 


a 


Fuller’s new novel, The 


‘ace 


Critics’, “only: the: other 


day, d cuss: 
at, - Comedy, 
wondered why Philip Hobsbaum was discussin 


it again. Edward . Lucie-Smith, _ reviewin 
English sculpture, made the most urgent con 
tribution to the programme; but I trust the 
next time I hear ‘New Comment’ I shall t 
converted, instead of thinking wistfully c 
‘Monitor’. Inspired by ‘The Critics’ (Hom 
Service, May 28), who discussed ‘ Ten O’Clock 
I dropped in on the programme the followin 
evening. It was a coup to whisk Sir Grantle 
Adams into the studio on the day of his arrivz 
from Jamaica, but Colin Legum talked at hir 
like an impatient teacher at a backward pupil 
it was an unfortunate case of broadcast ba 


" manners. 
JOANNA RICHARDSON 
MUSIC 
Em : First Hearing 
m% THERE HAD BEEN rumours that Shos 


VY takovitch’s Twelfth and latest Sym 

phony dealing with the early days c 
the Russian Revolution would be introduce 
to the world at the Prague Festival last week 2 
a concert. to be broadcast by the B.B.C. b 
arrangement with Ceskoslovensky Rozhla: 
Almost at the last moment, however, the com 
poser withdrew his work on the grounds. thé 
he was not satisfied with it as it stood an 
wished to make some alterations. Instead w 
heard (Third Programme, May 28) a Sym 
phony in E flat minor by a young Soviet com 
poser called simply, both” in Radio Time 
and by the announcers, Espaj, a name whic 
was as new to me as I imagine it must hav 
been to most listeners to this programme. 
_.This proved to be quite an agreeable worl 
with a strong ‘folk’ flavour and somewhe 
Oriental colouring and rhythms, rather in-th 
nature of a rhapsody, but evidently the wor 
of a talented musician. It was played by th 
State Symphony Orchestra of the U.S.S.R 
conducted by Konstantin Ivanov. Beethoven’ 
Triple Concerto for violin, ’cello, and piano an 
orchestra, a work which rarely figures in ou 
concert programmes, came next, and was give 
a brilliant performance by David Oistrakt 
Sviatoslav, Knushevitzky and Lev Oborin. The 
played it with all the virtuosity that the musi 
demands, and in such a way that it sounde 
unusually fresh and as if rejuvenated. 

The Thursday Invitation Concert last wee 
(Third, June 1) was given in collaboration wit 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts and con 
sisted, appropriately enough, of nothing bu 
contemporary music. Or rather, it would have 
had not Johanna Peters, who was to have sun 
a group of songs by Schénberg (Op. 22) bee 
prevented by indisposition from appearing, s 
that in place of the songs we heard an inspiritin: 
performance of Debussy’s feux, the wonderfu 
music he wrote for Diaghilev’s production o 
the ballet of that name, devised by Nuninsky: an 
first performed in 1913. 

In this the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestre wa 
conducted by Bruno Maderna, who also con 
ducted the first performance of Elisabet! 
Lutyens’ Music for Orchestra which she wrot 
some six years ago. It is surprising that thi 
striking piece has had to wait so long for 
hearing, as although it is more exuberant i 
style than some of her later work, it is firml 
constructed and effectively and imaginativel 


. written for the orchestra. 


The programme also included two other firs 
performances (in England) of works by Mes 
siaen and Nono—the latter’s Composizione 1 
written in 1951, and Messiaen’s Oiseau 
Exotiques for piano and orchestra See ‘2 
which the soloist was Pskly This i 
scored—and _ _ extremely y _scored—fo —fo 

So an 


song of exotic birds from India, 
lay, and the two Americas, while the 
cussion . makes. free use of Hindoo and Greek ~ 


musical interest and can be listened to 
th estes although its emotional range is 
ly somewhat restricted. The instru- 
sonorities are clean and dry, and the 
effect is that of a decorative fresco in 
ar colours—a musical arabesque of no great 
a: perhaps, but one that has a life and 
ne of its own, though I began to feel 


PIERRE BOULEZ deserves to be 
singled out as the musician 
mong our avant-garde. Not only because he is 
accomplished pianist and conductor who will 
pot the most unlikely wrong notes while 
Beaty listening to the babel of a confrére’s 
york, What distinguishes Boulez from his fellow 
adicals i is that throughout his stormy career he 
ives the impression of having at the back of 
‘is mind a specifically musical notion as to what 
nusic—his music—should be like. Which ex- 
lains, no doubt, why he never ceases to reflect 
loudly) on ‘what music—particularly other 
yeople’s music—ought not to be like. 
“Schénberg is dead’, he concluded his 
bituary comments in 1952, “let us admit it 
yithout shame or- hypocrisy! ” Here as always 
Soulez’s irreverence is highly impersonal and 
rompted entirely by an acute sense of theoreti- 
al discomfort. In his opinion, Schonberg had 
tterly failed to extract the goodness from his 
liscoveries. By regarding the ‘tone-row as a 
nere discipline to be enforced on chromatic 
omposition’ he had proved his inability to 
foresee the world of sound it would bring into 
eing . . . he has arrived at a new method 
nerely to re-compose the music of the past! ’ 

Again, for all his delight with Messiaen’s 
ttempts to detach the rhythmic aspect from the 
olyphony and to subject it on its own to novel 
ttentions, he is exasperated with the luscious 
onorities created by his teacher. ‘When 
Messiaen writes a rhythmic non-retrograde 
anon, why must it make its appearance clad in| 
labby expanses of chords?’ ‘ Messiaen does not 
ompose’, he exclaims, ‘he juxtaposes!” And 
ie leaves" his Elder (who admires him) in no 
loubt how ‘ revulsed ’ he feels by the tonal com- 
lacencies in Vingt regards sur [enfant Jésus 
which had drawn whistles at Darmstadt) and 
y his master’s ‘ deceitful’ explanation of such 
lisgraceful weaknesses as incidental by-products 
f perfectly respectable modal procedures. 

_ Meanwhile young Boulez proceeds to merge 
shat is revolutionary in Schénberg and in 
Aessiaen. He appears, at that early stage, out 
sympathy with the predetermining aspect of 

ical _ dodecaphony; except for the Sonatina 
fate and piano his early works are not based — 
an initial Patt gies row; instead he distils 


ae J 
- ; 3 ~ 


a decisive step towards the 


“perception and ‘arma of serbian, 


_ The Nono work is in the composer’s earlier, 
more. lyrical manner, and is full of imaginative 


But, ornithology apart, the work has touches and curious sonorities, and works up 


from a delicately tinted opening to the final 
cadenza for Percussion alone in accordance with 
an inner logic of its own which one accepts, just 
‘as one accepts the idiom in which the whole 
thing is conceived. Another Italian work being 
broadcast for the first time in this country, a 
Viola | Concerto by Mario Zafred (Home Ser- 


vice, June 4), proved that there are still a few 


By PETER STADLEN™ 


correspondences between his pitch-groups and 
similar minute structures in the sphere of dura- 
tions, thus adding to the familiar harmonic a 
new rhythmic ‘ atonality * 

But Boulez is deflected from thus evolving a 
i conat language when in 1949 Messiaen takes 
‘total integration 


of the universe of sound’, an ideal that for 


some time had been vaguely cherished by master 


and pupil alike. Messiaen’s experimental study 
Modes de valeurs et d’intensités is made up 
exclusively of thirty-six notes each of which is 
a priori assigned its particular duration, in- 
tensity, and mode of attack (one of twelve speci- 
fied gradations between staccato and legato). 
Now the mid-twentieth-century intellectual in 
Boulez gains the upper hand over the composer. 
Unable to resist the mirage of pre-compositional 
fixation he brings these cerebrations to a logical 
conclusion in Polyphonie X for eighteen instru- 
ments (where X equals neither letter nor numeral 
but is a graphic symbol for intersecting lines). 
Here the notes are conceived as mere meeting 
points of predetermined and mechanically re- 
volving pitch-, time-, intensity-, and timbre- 
rows. : 

The result is frightful and public hostility 
implacable. Boulez withdraws the work and in 


his next essay, Structures for Two Pianos (the 


classic of total serialization) he substitutes 
modes-of-attack-rows for the most obnoxious 
feature of Polyphonic: the violation of all basic 
instrumental decencies by the blind imposition 


of unsuitable intensities and pitches on serial - 


timbre sequences. Yet, though less offensive, the 
work, not surprisingly, is equally meaningless. 
Critical reaction is violent: ‘Surely music is 
made with notes? .. . it is a naive view of com- 
position that will allocate to a mere hierarchy 
of sequences the role once played by thematic 
relations . . . schematism replaces invention... 
a desolate monotony holds music in its grip! ’ 

It is a unique and endearing feature of 
Boulez’s polemical writings (for those were his 


own words) that he is equally scathing and un- 


sparing whether he aims at the outside world or 
abjures and discards his own beliefs and works. 
- Boulez pauses and then, abandoning his auto- 
matic devices, reverts to the arduous task of 
projecting his visions (a term without aural 
equivalent) into hand-made ikons of sound. 
Marteau sans maitre, for voice and six instru- 
ments, is set to words by René Char, a poet 
just then emerging—perplexing parallel—_from a 
stifling surrealist phase. 

What is this music like, which breaks all rules 


- of avant-garde conduct by being an immediate 


conservative — composers | left 


unashamed romantic, 
sounding music, with | tunes; it was p 
by Harry Danks, with the B.B.C. Soe 
Orchestra under Rudolf Schwarz, and seem 
to be very well written, if somewhat conven: 
tionally, for the solo instrument. The opera o 
the week (Third, June 4)—the first to be broad- 
cast from Glyndebourne this season—was also 


Italian: Donizetti’s sparkling L’Elisir d’Amore, 


which came over particularly well, with Eugenia 
Ratti, Luigi Alva, Carlo Badioli, and Enzo 
Sordello forming a strong cast, and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Glyndebourne 
Festival Chorus under the very able direction of 
Carlo Felice Cillario. Rotto H. Myers 


The Musician of the Avant-Garde 


Boulez’s ‘Le Marteau sans maitre’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, June 12 


popular success? A new noise, decidedly; ex- 
tremely pleasant, above all, with its carefully 
devised variations of soft and exotic timbres. ‘I 
simply like listening to it’, says Stravinsky. But 
more than that: the very patterns exhibit a com- 
plete absence of cliché and allusion and strik- 
ingly high unpredictability, whether we follow 
the extensive invocations of flute and voice, 
singing or humming (‘ Webern sounding like 
Debussy’, according to Heinrich Strobel) or 
witness irregular clusters erupt at an unprece- 
dented rate of change, setting new standards of 
listening virtuosity. No mean achievement, con- 
sidering that to be different becomes no easier 
when thematic definition has been renounced. 
But how will this music stand the supreme | 
test to which all evaluation is subject: given 
the novel idiom, could we be sure of picking 
this piece from among lesser rivals? Doubtful, 
indeed, for while we like the fabric, the creation 
seems elusive. Not much point, then, in bring- 
ing out another, is there? No fear, Boulez is 
not one to risk writing the same symphony nine 


‘times over. In fact, he is already off on another 


venture: Indeterminacy. Not that he approves 
of it, especially as and when practised by Stock- 
hausen (who swears it was he who first gave 
him the idea, way back in 1956). ‘ Certain com- 
posers have recently shown signs of an almost 
obsessional preoccupation with the phenomenon 
of chance . . . to make up for fundamental 
weaknesses in compositional technique . . . one 
succumbs to a childish make-believe and shirks 
the responsibility of decision’. : 

Nevertheless, Boulez considers the time has 
come to challenge the monopoly of the straight 
line as a link between musical points. He is set 
on relieving the listener’s ennui of having to 
traverse, every time, all of a stately flight of 
chambers. In the orchestral Pili selon pli and in 
the Third Piano Sonata he introduces the laby- 
rinth where the performer is made to find his 
own route and must choose from a finite number 
of possibilities, each foreseen, to be sure, and 
carefully calculated. 

Have not Joyce and Mallarmé shown the 
way? The novel that looks at itself, the book 
that is made up of loose pages to be read in an 
ever-varying order? Here at last the spotlight 
has shifted from the finished product to work 
in progress. Difficult to enact in literature, 
admittedly, given the unequivocal meanings of 
words—but surely it can be done in music where 
the logic of assembly is less restrictive. 

Is it? But let us hold our fire; Boulez’s 
‘open form’ may be but another interlude, 
delaying a creative mind’s march to maturity. 


ay 


—————4 
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THE FINALISTS in the Home 
countries group were the West of 
Scotland, represented by Mr. Lou Shenkin and 
Mr. Len Shenkin, and Wales, represented by 


Mr. S. E. Machray and Dr. J. L. Butler. They_ 


began by working out their answers to this 
problem in play: 


WEST EAST 
&94. 4AQ5 
9¥AQ108 63 WK'97:3 
@KJ74 @A962 
oe 8 &AS 


West is in Six Hearts and North leads the 
queen of clubs. , 
Declarer has to avoid losing both a spade and 


-a diamond, or, it may be, two diamonds. There 


are ways of playing the diamonds to be sure of 
losing not more than one trick in the suit, and 
the solution that the judges had in mind was to 
make the play of the diamonds conditional on 
the success or failure of the spade finesse. 

Thus West begins by taking the ace of clubs 
and drawing trumps. After trumping the club 5 
he finesses the queen of spades. If this wins, the 
diamonds are played for safety: that is, the king 
first, then a low diamond, covering North’s 
card, On the other hand, if the spade finesse 
loses, the diamonds must be played for the 
maximum: depending on whether North or 
South is more likely to have a singleton queen, 
the first play should be the ace or a low card 


LESSON 3 


Ee BRITISH have many quaint 
customs. These must not be 
confused with Customs & Excise 
which are nota bit quaint. 
One custom was started at 
Colchester by Old King Cole 
when he found there was an 
oyster in the month. He 
immediately said ‘‘R!”’ and 
opened the COLCHESTER FESTIVAL. 
The drinking of Guinness with 
oysters has always 
been a very 
popular custom. 


GUINNESS 


Manners & Customs 


HE FLORAL DANCE is danced in the 
altogether to the sound of the fiddle, 
cello, big bass drum, etc. Another 
Cornish custom is pasties which are 
customarily eaten with Guinness. 


Inter-Regional Bridge Competition—Xll _ 
By HAROLD. FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


for the finesse of the jack (assuming that South 
has not played the queen), 

_ Two of the competitors had a different solu- 
tion, which on reflection the judges had to 
admit was equally good. Their idea, after draw- 
ing trumps and ruffing the club, was to play 
king of diamonds and then lead the 4, covering 
North’s card. If South takes this trick with the 
10 or queen and has no diamond to return he 


will have to make a lead that suits declarer; thus ° 


the contract may be made even when the spade 
finesse is wrong, 


The analysis as between the two solutions is 


complicated, but as there was one player on each 
side who suggested this second line, no injustice 
was done in the marking. At the end of this part 
of the competition Wales led by 7 points to 5. 
After the bidding-test that followed, the scores 
were level at 20 to each side. Then the two pairs 
in turn bid the following hand, dealt by West 
at love all: é 


WEST EAST 
&K97654. AQ. 
WA2 ¥KQ10643 
@A92 #KQ65 
& Q 3 4 


It is clear that Six Hearts plays better than 
Six Spades, because playing in spades declarer 
cannot afford to trump the second round of 
clubs with a high honour. The Scottish bidding 
was not well articulated. 


The natives are 
very friendly. 


HE DUNMOW FLITCH 


bacon which they have 
been trying to give away 
for years to people 
whoarehappy 

- inspite of 
being married. 


H 


like Crown & Anchor where players often 
finish upin the Glass Housey Housey. 


It’s a wonderful country! __ 


WEST EAST 
1S ~ “NEE 2H 
2S 4D 
4S No 


When East, having failed to force on th 
first round, tried to catch up by jumping i 
diamonds, West would have done better to bi 
Four Hearts. Then, over East’s Four Spade: 


‘West can show Five Diamonds, and East, takin 


partner for both red aces, will jump to Si 

Hearts. : 
The Welsh were more enterprising bu 

finished, in the wrong suit: 


WEST EAST 
1S 3H 
3S 4D 
4H 4N.T 
5H 6S 
No : 


East should perhaps have bid Four Spades ove 
Four Hearts, and later, over Five Diamond: 
jumped to Six Hearts. 

As Six Spades is scarcely playable, the We: 
of Scotland gained 6 points on the bidding an 
entered the final.—Network Three 


Bridge: Successful Play Starting from First Prin 
ciples, by Alan Truscott (Oldbourne, 8s. 6d.), he 
been added to the Express Practical Library serie: 
It is a sound book for beginners. : 


is an ancient piece of 


Gathering at Braemar to 
toss the Guinness. 


OUSEY-HOUSEY is an Old Army Custom. 


Itis done by numbers, and is not atall 


Pancake Day—The start 
of Flat Racing . 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS 


owe 


ay, 


sara pastry | ou will need: 


a, 


‘To make s filling ral the butter and sugar 
gether i in a basin until soft and creamy. Add 
1e > grated rind of lemon, currants, peel, and the 
saten egg yolk. — Mix all well together. Then 
id the cinnamon, allspice, and brandy or 


erry. Mix all the ingredients well together © 
ad allow to stand while rolling out the pastry. 


To assemble the cakes: roll out the pastry to 
pout & of an inch thickness and cut into rounds 

sin diameter (a saucer is just about the 
size). Place a heaped teaspoon of the 
ling in the centre of each round. Moisten the 
iges with a little beaten egg white, and fold 
ver two sides of the pastry until they overlap 
. the “centre. Press lightly together and then 
inch the two ends together, and form into boat 
lapes. Flatten’ slightly. Turn them over and 
wake two or three slits in the cakes. Brush over 
ith a little beaten egg white or water and 
redge with caster wee, Bake for about 15 


a > 


Ricocs No. 1,619. 


Crm eS 


E fo ng recipe _ makes be brow < calarnan 
proximately ‘six cakes. For the t\.- nm * 


chofallspice  - Se 
Mac ; ie pate (or zt tablespoon of_ 
, sherry) 


pressure. 


Seen assess Regulo 8, when the tops should 


: = ZENA SKINNER 
; f = B.B.C. Television Cookery Club 


ee Eidciléives Wine 
as Of all the home-made wines elderflower, in my 


opinion, is the most delicious. It is a pale, 
- straw-coloured wine with a delightful flavour 


Seba haunting aroma and is much superior to 


elderberry wine. Now is the time to make it. 


; oi ‘Pick the fully opened flowers on a sunny. 
_ day, and do not take them from a dusty road- 
side. Strip the main stalks away from the 


- flowers with a pair of scissors until you have 
half a gallon of flowers left. In addition you 


will need 23 Ib. of sugar, 2 lemons, a teaspoon 
of yeast and | gallon of water. 


Put the flowers in a large jar or plastic bucket, 
ind pour on the cold water. Stir well, cover 


with a cloth and, stirring “the mass from time 


to time, allow to stand for twenty-four hours. 
The next day strain the liquor off from the 
flowers, squeezing them with the hands to get 
the juice from them, but not using any excessive 
Add the juice of the two lemons, and 
the finely pared surface skin of one lemon. The 
juice of one or two extra lemons may be added 
if you like wine on the acid side. Add the sugar 
and enough water to bring the bulk up to a 
_gallon. Tip into a large saucepan and heat to 
nearly boiling to dissolve the sugar. 
Clean the bucket, or original vessel, and tip 
the hot liquor into it and allow to cool. When 
it has reached blood-heat, or a little lower, stir 
it vigorously to mix in some air. Then get 
a piece of hard toast and cover this with the 
yeast—ordinary baker’s yeast will do. Float the 


__Bi-Scalar. By Pipeg 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


“losing ee fits pose on Thursday, June 15. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

ontaining them should be addressed to the editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

v. a = epee Exosswont. in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 
: Editor’s decision is final. ES 


he sae used i in the aiegecen range from 1 to 6 
iclusive. There is no pei: 5 in the ‘scale of ten, 


but the solution required is correct in the scales of 
7 and 9. Each of the letters A to P used, stands for 


-1 is not included. There are 21 such numbers in all. 


each ‘scale. 
Clues—Across 


1, A(F +G) 
5. B?+ AL 
8. (L? + B) (K+ 1L)C 
_ 9, CF +N) 
10..M+G 
11. (K + L) (K+ CL) 
14. L(L+P)+C 
. 15. A(F +N) 
: 17. (CLY +H 
19, A? + CL? 
21. AA +J+K) 
22.F+G+P 
23. (M+ G) (K+L) 
A. (F+L)(K+L) 
25. AH 
; 26. (F+G+E)(F+N) 


i ee , Down 
mS 1. +K)K+LA 


2 F+N)(K+DC 


inutes, electricity PRE wt 450° FE. or gas 


two positive integers, one in each scale. The number 


_In some cases the integer is the same number in 


mentation ‘will flare up and sa over 
the jar, thus getting rid of impurities. — 
liquor does not quite fill the jar when you posi 
put it in, make it up to a gallon by adding a 
little clean water. 
When the fermentation has completely died 
down add glass marbles or clean pebbles to — 
the jar so that the wine rises in the neck and 
excludes air. Then cork it down well and 
store it im a cool place. After a few weeks the 
wine should be clear, and you can then put it 
into bottles. Remember to boil the corks a 

little before using them. Set it aside to mature, c 
and try not to use it at least until Christmas. baie 
i _ GEORGE ORDISH ced 
— Woman’s Hour’ (Light Pregramme) ; 


Notes on Contributors 


MARGARET MILLER (page 991): Lecturer in vs 
Economics, Liverpool University, 1925-353; | 
has recently studied industrial development ty 
in Eastern Europe : $ 

TaN Natrn (page 1001): an assistant editor, : 
The Architectural Review; author of 


Counter-attack against Subto pia 
W. H. AupEN (page 1004): 


Poetry, 


Professor of } 

Oxford University, 1956-61; 
author of The Dance of Death, For the 
Time Being, Nones, The Shield of 
Achilles, Homage to Clio, etc. 2 

NoRMAN Hunt (page 1008): Lecturer in 
Politics, Oxford University, and Fellow of 
Exeter College; author of Two Early 
Political Associations 

PETER STADLEN (page 1021): a pianist who 
has specialized in the music of Schonberg | 
and is also 2 music critic for the Daily 
Telegraph - 


3. P(E +N) 

4. CH+ EB) 

5. BC 

6. L{B+P)+A+C 
7. (A+L) 

A°CD 

A’C 

BF + G+) 
HD(G + H + P) 
~B+K+L 


Solution of No. 1,617 


NOTES 
The quotation begins in square 28 and ends in 29: and 
is from King Henry V (I ii 187) by Shakespeare, It reads: 


*‘ Emperor, who, busied in his majesty, surveys the singing 
masons building roofs ’, 
and the material used is * gold *. * 


S. H. Little (London, W.C.2); 2nd prize: 


1st prize: 
A... dae 


S. H. Clark (Uxbridge); 3rd prize: 
Saunders (Sanderstead) 


tot 4 Homei 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
*You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University: itisnecessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
_ two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
_ Courses haye enabled thousands of men and 
‘women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
« yy ek B:. _ Director of Studies, Dept. FE85, 


- WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Be. i 
FRENCH-SPANISH 

_.  GERMAN-ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 


} I am completely satisfied with the Italian 
. Course, thanks to which I have obtained a good 
working knowledge of Italian in about seven 
weeks of spare-time study. (I.B. 514) 


Re: HIS letter is typical of hundreds received 
r from readers who are learning languages 

by the Pelman method. ~ 

a ' This wonderful method enables you to learn 

| a foreign language without using a word of 

az English. Grammatical complexities , are 

> eliminated. 

“i ' The Pelman method is explained in four 

little books, one for each language: 


French, Spanish, German, Italian — 


* Many snccenaat waite owe much tot the personal puidance = 
_ of a coach at the London School of Journalism. la 
In an article, “ Editors are Human”, recently published in 
a Literary Weekly, one successful student, in praising the 
work of the LSJ, said: “I think that the tutor must have 
spent, on occasions, two hours or more on my lessons” and _ 
+ ELis comments often run to ‘three or four pages of type- 
script.” 
The standard of coaching at the LSJ astonishes those who 
may be expecting to receive no more than a few marginal 
comments of a general trite nature. 


If you enquire, you will not be bombarded with high 
pressure sales talk. Why not find out for yourself ? 


Free book “ Writing for the Press” post free from: 


LONDON. SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 


19 Hertford Street, Wl. “ SGRO; 82507 <> 


COLLEGE © 


founded 1887, successfully prepares studodie for:— 
General Certificate — 


of Education 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards, — 


University of London 


Entrance requirements, and Examinations fe 

B. A., B.Sc., B. Sc.(Econ. ), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
Diploma in Mathematics 

Law, and many other examinations. 


Private Study Courses are given in Languags 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &e. 

Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees; 

instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failure. 


_ @ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Courses, 
Tutors, and fees, post free from the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, Cambrid 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and ag oe 
-exams.; for professional exams. in 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and ptt. 
Management for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams, Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Suecessful 


Pee (Also ah in Afrikaans and Lirau 2 : Text-book Lending Library, Moderate fees 
| State which book you want and it will be - payable by instalments. 

> sent to youby return, together with a specimen Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
al lesson, gratis and post free. request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 


which interested to the Secretary (Di/1). 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
| or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, eas E. c. 4 


By he | PELMAN LANGUAGES. INSTITUTE ~ 
i. 82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

London, W.1 

~ : WELbeck 1411 


Get “Ahicad= = | 
\ Stay Ahead | 


\ \~ : W A vies flower Postal GCE Cbuicee puts 
SEE¥#»’ SN \ you ahead, quickly, economically. That 
means you are ahead all along the line 

} —to promotion, university entrance, 


y- 


- SAN PATRICIO is Spain’s most 
celebrated true Fino sherry. : 
Crisp and a The, pertesk on 


oan Fe ‘ = 


' professional diplomas. So easy too. In 
the comfort and familiar surroundings 

‘of your own home you learn at your — 
| own speed; no tiresome lecturés. to 
j attend, no travelling. You are taught 


ARITHMESTICS 


Pte CUISENAIRE rods have started a “revolution, in|. 
n “MATHS teaching. 5-year olds can now explore the 
number world with immense zest. The older child 
who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and 
forges ahead. The ABLE boy discovers for HIMSELF 
principles that powerfully poveleg his. insight and — 
capacily. 
NOW AVAILABLE for the home - in gift hex with 


expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 
I is guaranteed, fees are low and you 
\ : can pay as you learn, 


Send today for FREE prospectus. 


10-colour book for 4-to 8 year olds. Cannot cause ~ 
Bene STIS, ny SUNS GARVEY’ Ss SAN Pp ATRIC 10 MATELOW ES Oe 


FREE ON REQUEST. Box complete with book 37 6 
Post free U.K. only. cash with order. | 
Gattegno- Pollock Educational Co. Ltd. 


Masons Avenue, Croydon 
11, CROWN STREET, READING oo 


MPORYED a SSE SONS LIMITED, WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. Aa pia’ a4 


FOR THE EPICURE- 
CAPTAIN GARRY 


SPECIAL QUALITY 


Scotch Whisky 


Now available (in restricted supply) 


SUEDE CLEANING 


| STORY WRITING PAYS 
Profit from No Sales—No Fees 

* tuition in every kind of saleable 
story-writing. Easy-to-follow, 
modern methods. Bonus offer— 
Free money-earning Plot Formula 


-and Free valuable writing text 
a books — 


HEAR 
BETTER 


MORE CONVENIENTLY 
'—REPLACE YOUR 
-* HEARING AID 
WITH SECRETTE. - 


—the out of sight, behind 
the ear approach to hearing 
help. Fully effective, Full 
details from Amplivox Ltd.,° 

Ref. F.7, 
80 New Bond St., London, W.1, 


Unique new process—suede — 

coats, jackets, shoes, hand» 
bags, etc., cleaned and _ 

restored. Smooth leather ~ 
garments also a speciality. 


at 45s. per bottle or £24 per case, 


— 


Send now for FREE booklet “How to 
Become a Successful Story-W riter” 


carriage paid, from only 
COCKBURN & MURRAY 
(estd. 1863) __ 
21 CASTLE STREET 
‘EDINBURGH 
CASH WITH ORDER, PLEASE 


hon ‘culls. Bp yt 
“SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) 1D. 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs, oes 
"Phone: Bootle 3924 = 


—_— 


Dept. i . 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF FICTION- 
WRITING SCIENCE LTD. ~ 
72, Fleet Street, London, Bens 


- 
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